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THE problems of college libraries, to which 
much attention is given in this number, are in 
part the same as, in part quite different from, 
those of general libraries — but in most rela- 
tions much can be learned by each class from 
the other. The purpose of college libraries 
should be to encourage scholarly reading 
imong students, and it certainly should be 
among the aims of a public library to encour- 
ge scholarly reading among the public. One 
of the ideals of library administration is to 
increase the non-fiction in 
the totality of reading, but it is to be, re- 
membered that a large portion of the best 
English literature is in the form of fiction. 
Not only librarians, but the reading public of 
to-day, are apt to overlook this fact; and, on 
the other hand, college librarians may over- 
look the fact that the reading of what may 
be called English ciassic fiction is a part of 
the true scholar’s equipment and should be en- 
couraged as much as possible. If the true 
university is a collection of books the ideal 
of good reading is achieved when from that 
university all-round readers are produced, 1.¢., 
readers who have a good knowledge of the 
general field represented by printed books. 


proportion of 


It has recently been stated that college li- 
braries are more behindhand in many re- 
spects than any other special class of Ameri- 
can libraries, especially in reports, statistics 
and administrative organization. If that is 
so, the reason is not far to seek. The public 
library has had concentrated on itself of late 
years the very best attention and has ob- 
tained the services of trained librarians — 
many of them of a high order of administra- 
tive ability; while in too many cases the li- 
brary is only an incidental feature of the 
college, and the college librarian is not recog- 
nized in his true relations with the university 
body. Attention is concentrated not on the 
librarian, but on the president of the college 
or the university, who nowadays is expected 
to be a man in the public eye and in whom 
centers the college administrative work, There 
are notable college librarians, and, in fact, 
one of the most notable has graduated from 


college presidencies into the librarian’s chair 
at a great university; and in other colleges 
the librarian is a member of the faculty or 
governing body. But the college librarian as 
such has yet to emerge into his proper dignity 
in relation with the general scheme of the 
college, and to this end the College Library 
Section of the American Library Association 
ought to be of increasing importance. 


Tue Massachusetts State Library Commis- 


sion has under consideration an alternative 
for the library visitor or inspector which 
should prove an interesting experiment. The 
followed two 


of handling the commis- 


Massachusetts commission has 
cardinal principles: 
sion work at a minimum of personnel and 
expense, and of seeking to promote individ- 
ualist action on the part of towns. It has ac- 
complished the triumphant result of obtain- 
ing library facilities for the people in every 
township in the state, but it is by no means 
a certainty that these facilities have in all 
towns been developed to full advantage, and 
we emphasized last month the value of library 
visitation in obtaining this fullness of result. 
The new plan, which has been for some time 
past in contemplation, seeks to cover the 
field by volunteers in each part of the state 
under the charge of a lady especially well 
fitted for the executive work, though not a pro- 
fessional librarian, the local help being given 
by ladies fitted by character and knowledge if 
not by professional experience to go about 
among the libraries, studying their needs and 
inspiring the local librarian to do the best pos- 
sible work. The whole profession will watch 
with interest this new and novel development, 
should the commission decide to enter upon 
this line of work. 


One of the most practical fields for co- 
operative usefulness is in respect to binding, 
and that good work is being done in this di- 
rection is evidenced by the increase of litera- 
ture on this subject, embodying valuable in- 
vestigations, as pointed out in the last num- 
ber of the Liprary jouRNAL by Mr. Bliss. 
Durability of binding and also of paper may 
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well be considered primary desiderata in the 
library view of books. One of the most im- 
portant suggestions evolved from recent dis- 
cussion is that the publishers should sell an 
edition in sheets of bocks in large demand by 
libraries, to be bound especially for libraries, 
presumably in a standard style. This might 
have a secondary advantage in obtaining a 
closer price for library books than is practic- 
able under present publishing arrangements. 
But it would have the disadvantage that the 
outward individuality of books, now so im- 
portant a feature in cloth binding, would be 
lost to the library reader, and with it an im- 
portant element of attractiveness. There are 
perhaps some libraries still in existence which 
preserve the ancient uniformity of paper- 
covered dullness, but the variety and bright 
array of good color on modern library shelves 
is one of the attractive features of a well- 
chosen public library. On the other hand, an 
interesting result has been achieved archi- 
tecturally, so to speak, in the Rhode Island 
State Library, in the new capitol, where the 
approximately uniform binding of law books, 
long sets, etc., was seized upon by the decora- 
tor as the motive for the color scheme in the 
library room, so that there is a harmony of 
tene throughout. Further discussion of the 
question of bindings from the many points of 
view which are possible cannot but be helpful 


to all libraries. 


Mr. W. I. Fretcuer has been playing “the 
bull in the (library) china shop,” half hu- 
morously and half seriously, in a paper of 
that title which has evoked a good deal of in- 
terest at several meetings of library organiza- 
tions before which he has read it. The im- 
portant process of standardizing which has 
been going on in American libraries for the 
past generation opens of course the dangers 
of conventionalism and of a new set of hard 
and fast rules or traditions which may finally 
have to be re-formed in turn. Mr. Fletcher’s 
protest against carrying the stack system too 
far should especially be heeded by architects. 
For a rural library, eight or ten thousand vol- 
umes is a fair limit; more will scarcely be 
used, and every added volume is of course a 
new care and expense. When a rural library 


reaches this stage, selection rather than col- 
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lection should be the process of growth. \I; 
Carnegie’s liberal donations for building: 
small places as well as in cities have per! 
led to the planning of larger collections 
stack rooms than are really necessary or f; 
useful. The ideal library which can have but 
one attendant, or at most two, should be 
happy combination of the public with the pri- 
vate library, in which readers may see ab 
them a collection of books attractively 
ranged, an ideal not fulfilled by the formality 
of the stack system. 


THE situation in Brooklyn raises interest- 
ingly the question of architectural compet 
tions for library buildings. Competition 
formally opposed, though it is not declared 
unprofessional, by the American Institute 
Architects, and many, perhaps most, architect 
concur in that opposition. The reason is per- 
haps three-fold: that time, effort and expen 
are wasted in developing many plans where 
only one can be chosen; that the best arc! 
tects are therefore least likely to enter int 
competitions; and that there is a feeling t! 
conipetitions are not sure to be fair and h 
est. In a phrase, it is better to choos 
best man and let him do the right thing 
uncertainty is in finding by any other pr 
the best man who is sure to do the 
thing. The modern compromise of combi: 
tion which affords competitive opportu 
present plans, with substantial payments 
several of the most worthy and plans fr 
architects who have already achieved suc 
in the special field and are invited to subn 
plans at a fair remuneration for them, 
perhaps the best assurance of getting 
right thing when such plans are brought 
gether for the final choice. This has been 1! 
plan adopted for many important publ 
buildings and is a good precedent to f 
The United States government has adoy 
by law a method of competition, in view 
the sad results produced under the other 
method, and some of the public work in ¢! 
several boroughs of New York City, w! 
political favoritism ruled, has afforded 
torious example of how not to do it 
new Education Building at Albany, whic 
to house the State Library, has adopt 
scheme for a double competition, as set { 


elsewhere. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND COLLEGE LIBRARIANS: VIEWS AND COMMENTS 


By W. N. Cuattin Cartton, Librarian Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


As a class college libraries have unques- 
tionably not kept pace with the public insti- 
tutions in the progress that has characterized 
library development during the last thirty 
years. It is true that conditions are neither 
so archaic nor chaotic as at the date of the 
famous volume on “Fublic libraries in the 
U. S.” (1876). The notable changes in meth- 
ods of instruction, the effects of the elective 
system, the increase in lecture courses, and 
the wide influence of German taught instruc- 
tors, have all forced the college libraries into 


some semblance of progress. But much re- 


mains to be done before the average college 
library occupies the same place in and re- 
ceives the same support from its constituency 
that the average municipal institution to-day 
occupies and receives without question. 

It is not difficult partly at least to account 


for this condition of things. Too many col- 
lege trustees and presidents have clung to the 
old idea that almost any one could look after 
the library; few have realized that the posi- 
tion demanded special qualifications. Profes- 
sors who had failed or outlived their useful- 
ness in the class room, clerical alumni tem- 
porarily without a parish, an instructor al- 
ready overburdened with other academic work 
—are not these familiar figures among the 
college librarians of the past? Exceptions 
there were to be sure, and even among the 
types just referred to it sometimes happened 
that the right man for the place was found. 
Chance had shown him his true métter. But 
how pathetically often the contrary occurred. 
The same college officials responsible for such 
unhappy appointments have canvassed the cre- 
dentials of a night watchman or engineer with 
the greatest care, yet again and again have 
entrusted their libraries to the care of men 
whose only recommendation was failure or 
misfortune in some other line of endeavor. 
Their American practicality and business 
acumen showed them that the safety of a 
valuable plant depended the trained 
knowledge and skill of their engineer, but it 


upon 


could not reveal to them in tangible shape 
how much the educational work of their 
plant might be extended by the requirement 
of similar trained preparation and experience 
in the guardian of their books. We need not, 
however, judge them too severely. 
cases they knew nothing of the possibilities 
of the they neglecting; in 
others, conditions beyond their control dic- 
tated their choice. Moreover, it is to be re- 
membered that even college bred trustees of 
the generation now passing away could have 


In some 


position were 


but a dim idea of the vast changes in the re- 
lation of the library to the college that had 
When 


the library 


grown up since their college days. 
they were undergraduates 
distant and 
penetrated its quiet recesses ; many men grad- 
The bold 
student who had ventured within its portals 
came back to his 


was 


scmething remote. Few ever 


uated without ever having seen it. 


fellows with a story of a 
dimly lighted room, rows of giant folios on 
theology or metaphysics, shelves of dumpy 
brown duodecimo editions of a few English 
and many ancient classics, the whole presided 
over by a kindly but abstracted senior pro- 
fessor whose studies the student felt it would 
be a profanation to disturb. 

Much the same reasons that prevented the 
necessity of a new type of librarian from be- 
ing realized are also responsible for the long 
rcfusal to the library of that financial support 
which has been accorded so readily and lav- 
ishly to the chemical, physical, or engineering 
understand that 
the chemical department must have $1000 for 


laboratory. It was easy to 


supplies and equipment; it was almost im- 
possible to see why the professor of Greek 
needed a Corpus Inscriptionum costing $500; 
it was patent to the meanest intelligence that 
a dynamo must be installed in the physical 
laboratory, but who on earth could. imagi 
why the professor of English needed a Ger 
man periodical extending to over hundred 
and costing $300? 


slow rate of progress 
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this tardy recognition of (1) the real rela- 
tion between the library and the college, (2) 
of the need of a large amount of literary ma- 
terial in the work of instruction, and (3) the 
necessity of special training in the one ap- 
pointed to organize and care for this material 
and to make it speedily accessible to both in- 
structor and student. But the tide has now 
turned and the college libraries are headed in 
the right direction. The purse strings of col- 
lege boards have been loosened in the direc- 
tion of the library; trained young men and 
women are now finding places in the libraries 
of educational institutions where but a short 
time there were no positions to be 
filled. 

tut the young college librarian early dis- 


ago 


covers that he is confronted with unexpected 
and unusual problems. This is largely due 
to the fact that his library school training has 
properly concerned itself chiefly with public 
library administration, which has been so ad- 
mirably systematized that it readily lends 
itself to systematic explanation, whereas col- 
lege library administration is in many re- 
spects radically different from public and its 
principles are very far from having been sys- 
tematized. In fact, individual college libraries 
differ from one another so much more than 
do individual public libraries that it may be 
doubted whether such complete systematiza- 
tion is possible in their case. A single illus- 
tration will make this clearer: The work of 
establishing a public library, erecting its 
building, selecting and purchasing its books, 
engaging its staff, and opening it to the pub- 
lic can be accomplished to-day with as much 
ease and expedition as a steel bridge can be 
thrown across a river by the trained force of 
any large contracting and engineering firm. 
Can this be done with the same precision and 
smoothness in the case of a library for a 
newly-founded institution of learning? Ob- 
viously it cannot be so done. That the prin- 
ciples on which college and university libra- 
ries should be conducted are in many impor- 
tant respects quite different from those upon 
which municipal libraries should be adminis- 
tered was fully recognized in the 1876 report, 
but we do not find that much has been done 
toward stating clearly what the differences 
are that exist between the two kinds of li- 
brary and how the conditions they create are 
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met. A free exchange of views and record 
of experience on the part of those engaged in 
library work always does something toward 
making differences clear; but if this paper 
have no other result it may be of some use 
and suggestion to those just beginning their 
careers and to those still in the schools who 
are looking forward to service in a college or 
university library. It is a statement of the 
views rather than a record of the experience 
of the writer. He has been led to them partly 
through experience, partly through the study 
of conditions in libraries other than the one 
he is associated with, and partly through 
reading and reflection. 

A first question that occurs is, does the 
college librarian need a different preparation 
from that of the public official ? 
decidedly my opinion that he does, but in- 
stead of different perhaps additional is a bet- 
ter word to use. A college degree plus the 
library schoo] course or an equivalent amount 
of training in a well-equipped library are as- 
sumed as essentials in both cases. But the 
college librarian finds himself in such a very 
different relation to his constituency that 
something more than this seems necessary in 
his case. He is to be associated with a body 
of men (the faculty) who are, or ought to 
be, finely trained scholars in their respective 
specialties, and he is to co-operate with them 
in their common work of solving the current 
problems of higher education. He should have 
a full understanding of and sympathy with 
their point of view as specialists, of their 
methods and needs as scholars, and also be 
broadly conversant with the educational ques- 
tions of the day that he as well as they will 
be called upon to consider and determine upon 
with reference to their adaptation to the in- 
stitution with which he and they are con- 
nected. In order, therefore, that he may 
take his place as a professional and academic 
equal among them, it would seem as though 
the training of a modern college librarian 
ought in general to resemble the training of a 
modern college professor. This implies, in 
addition to the above-mentioned essentials, 
graduate study leading to one of the higher 
degrees, M.A. or Ph.D., i.e., training in schol- 
arly method and use of literary material. 

If it be said that this requirement would 
greatly extend the present period of prepara- 


It is very 
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tion, the charge must be admitted; it would. 
We should have the college course of tour 
(or three) years, the graduate course of one, 
two, or three years, and the library training 
of one or two years, the latter corresponding 
to the office or hospital experience of the 
But the result in 
breadth and fullness of preparation would be 
worth the and There 
would be an incalculable gain in that dignity 


young lawyer or physician. 


well cost sacrifice. 
and respect which is readily accorded those 
who have pursued an established and gen- 
erally recognized course of study for their 
special work, but which is only grudgingly 
accorded “who another 


those come in by 


way.” Equality of rank with his teaching 
colleagues could not well be denied the col- 
lege librarian who had had an academic 
training equivalent to theirs, a training recog- 
nized and understood by college governing 
bodies. Many of these bodies distinctly do 
not understand yet what we mean by library 
training. The fact is unfortunate, but it is 
true. 

The effects of a generation of 
librarians trained in this way would be: in- 


certain 


creased respect for the position, a full recog- 
nition of its proper rank in the academic world, 
a higher standard of librarianship, and a 
greater attractiveness in the calling itself for 
able, ambitious and scholarly young men and 
women.* 

In this connection certain matters associ- 
ated with the words “scholar” and “executive” 
Much been 
recently about the changed type of librarian 


Not schol- 


arship, it has been openly asserted, but exec- 


be discussed has heard 


demanded by modern conditions. 


utive and administrative ability is the first 
essential in the chief librarian of the present 
day. He is to be charged mainly with the 
contro] and direction of the library machinery ; 
and (though this is naturally not often put 
so bluntly) it is to his low salaried assistants 
and subordinates that the public must look 
for learning, humanistic and cultured knowl- 
edge of books, and skilled literary guidance. 
And in the contemporary discussion of the 
topic there has at times been detected a 
feeling of relief at this prospect of escaping 
the obligation of being a student, of being 


* The writer is not a college graduate. Author's 


note, 
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This 
must 
only 
must 


both a scholar and a business man. 
proposition, that the modern librarian 
be primarily a “business man” and 
incidentally or not at al! a scholar, I 
be permitted to describe as one of the most 
fallacies that 


among intelligent men and women. 


ever gained currency 
It would 


vicious 


be difficult to invent a more perfect instance 
And 


very 


of putting the cart before the horse. 
what an apt that 
“materialism” and “commercial spirit” which 


illustration it is of 


our American libraries were to do so much 
toward improving and enlightening! 
As earnestly as I can I wish to protest 
this false view and to maintain its 
Scholarly 


ability are and always should be the prime 


against 
opposite training and scholarly 
requisites and chief characteristics of a col 
lege or university librarian.* Viewed in the 
light of its material organization the library 
is of course a machine; but viewed in the 
light of its purpose it is an 
voted to the preservation, dissemination and 
Both the 


institution de- 


advancement of knowledge. ma- 
chine and its purpose are intimately con- 
nected, there is no dispute about that; but 
of the two the purpose is the greater matter 
and the qualities needed for the delicate task of 
directing and accomplishing it are intrinsically 
more important and of a higher nature than 
those needed for the purely business side 
of library administration. Hence I 
it as fundamentally wrong that the latter 
should be the former. It is 
the great purpose of the institution that 
should be represented in the person of its 
chief official. Intellectual breadth, sane 
learning, and sympathy with every seeker 
after knowledge are the things that should 
be associated in the public mind with the 


regard 


exalted over 


word librarian; not ar impressive. array of 
telephones, speaking tubes, typewriters and 
clerks with documents awaiting his signature 
These all have their place, but it is by no 
means the prominent one they show signs 
of assuming. 

A prompt objection to this position will 
be the time-worn query, “But is not the man 
of learning, the average college professor, 


*I hold the same view as regards the heads of na- 
tional, state and municipal libraries, and for much the 
same reasons as here adduced in the case of college 
libraries. 
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notoriously unbusinesslike and lacking in ex- 
ecutive ability?” The reply to this is: “Some 
certainly are, but the popular impression that 
scholars are invariably poor business men and 
hopelessly impractical is entirely wrong.” It 
is well to remember that the bulk of all the 
administrative work in American colleges has 
long been done and js being done by individ- 
ual professors and faculty committees, and 
that on the whole it 1s being done very well. 
Those familiar with such work know that it 
often calls for a high order of executive 
ability, and that in most instances this ability 
has been readily found in the smallest college 
faculties. Scholarship is not necessarily in- 
compatible with business talent; on the con- 
trary the two qualities are frequently found 
in the same person. 

But even if a scholarly librarian should be 
found deficient in “executive ability” it by no 
means follows that he should be superseded by 
a business man, relegated to a subordinate posi- 
tion, or dismissed. If he has the other essen- 
tials here indicated, if he represents with 
dignity the purpose of the library, if he has 
succeeded in making it the complement of 
instruction and an aid to research, he should 
be retained as its real chief, and the functions 
that require a capacity for organizing concrete 
business and administrative details should be 
assigned to a subordinate official possessing 
that capacity. The library, let it again be as- 
serted with emphasis, is an institution of 
learning. Its chief and representative in the 
eyes of the public should not be one whose 
title to the position is based on qualifications 
that would fit him equally well for the head 
of a d-partment store or system of retail tea 
shops. 

It will be a grievous ending to America’s 
magnificent library effort and progress if it 
shall result in conditions which neither re- 
quire nor have positions of honor for libra- 
rians of the type of Panizzi, Bradshaw, 
Maunde Thompson, Garnett, Leconte de Lisle, 
Hartwig, Dziatzko, Cogswell, Winsor, Poole, 
Cutter and Hammond Trumbull. 

As a rule the public librarian is in much 
closer touch with his board of trustees than 
the college librarian is with his highest gov- 
erning body. The president of the college 
is usually the intermediary in the latter case 
and very often this arrangement is perfectly 


satisfactory. Bvt when matters of importance 
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concerning the library are under discussion, 
it is advisable to have the librarian explain 
them fully in person before the board. Hy 

should be permitted to state in his own words 
the reasons for his recommendations and be 
prepared to make them clear and convincing, 
for he is in a better position to do this than 
any one else. It is for the board to decide 
whether it is desirable to adopt his sugges 

tions or whether they have the means to carry 
them out if approved. His suggestions should 
not be left unacted upon or rejected because 
the board does not understand the situation, 
need, or recommendation. 

The Library Committee or Council should 
be representative and catholic in its member- 
ship. Both the board of trustees and the 
faculty should be represented in it; the presi- 
dent, the treasurer and the librarian should be 
members, ex-Officio. In a small committee, 
the treasurer, ifa member of the board, might 
also represent the trustees. The relationship 
between the librarian and the treasurer should 
always be a close one. The latter knows the 
exact state of the funds at all times; he is, 
of course, the first to know of any decrease or 
increase in the income, and a quarterly state- 
ment from him of balances or overdrafts 
will often save the librarian much unnecessary 
bookkeeping. 

Great variety exists in the constitution of 
library committees, and it is not easy to lay 
down general] rules as to manner of appoint 
ment, number of members and functions. The 
committee should be appointed by the board 
of trustees, be responsible only to this board, 
and, through the librarian or as a committee, 
report to it directly. Under no circumstances 
should the committee be appointed whelly by 
the faculty nor should it be a subordinate 
committee of that body. The library should 
be, administratively, entirely outside the juris- 
diction and control of the faculty. 

The size of the institution will mainly 
determine the size of the committee; the 
larger it is the greater will be the care neces 
sary in selecting its membership. In a small 
college it is possible to have Literature, Lan- 
guage, History, Economics, Philosophy and 
Science all represented in a comparatively 
small body; in a very large college this is out 
of the question. But a group of men selected 
on account of their known breadth of intel- 
lectual interests and knowledge of college 
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needs will rarely fail to act justly and on 
the whole wisely. Departments unrepresented 
on the committee need fear neither neglect 
nor discrimination, for it sometimes happens 
that in an over-anxious desire to be impartial 
the professors on such a committee are more 
fair to their unrepresented colleagues than to 
themselves. In a large university the units 
of representation on the library committee 
would perhaps best be the several faculties 
(Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Theology, 
etc.) rather than departments. This plan 
would operate where the general library pro- 
vides for all. Where the graduate schools 
have specially endowed collections, or sepa- 
rate library appropriations, local modifications 
of this scheme of representation would be 
necessary. In general, the smaller the com- 
mittee the more likely it is to be a working 
instead of an honorary body. 

Certain fixed functions of the committee 
may be: to act as the immediate governing 
body of the library, to determine matters 
of general policy, to apportion the income 
with reference to book purchases, binding, 
cataloging. assistants, etc., to make final de- 
cision on large, unusual, or very expensive 
purchases, and to fix the proportion which 
periodicals and continuations shall bear to the 
total amount of book purchases. 

In the relation of the librarian to the 
faculty we have another situation not quite 
paralleled in public library administration. 
It is a very important, very peculiar, very 
much misunderstood relation. It ought to be 

very harmonious, mutually appreciative and 
understood one. The work of the librarian 
is not confined to aiding and directing under 
eraduates. The larger the institution the less 
likely he will be to come in direct contact 
with large numbers of them. But whether the 
college is large or small the relationship be- 
tween librarian and faculty must be close and 
constant. Harmony between them is abso- 
lutely essential both as regards the library 
and the work of instruction. A librarian who 
has himself been trained as a specialist will, 
other things being equal, be more likely to 
understand the point of view of the instructor 
than one who has not had such an experience. 
As a student of library problems he will know 
when the excessive development of some spe- 
cial or very narrow field is likely to result 
badly for the collection as a whole or as to the 
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future of the department concerned. His 
experience will show him what 1s to be said 
on both sides; his judgment will indicate 
when exceptions are advisable and when the 
general policy should prevail 

Now in the private conversations of pro- 
fessors and librarians we too often hear 
remarks that indicate erroneous interpreta- 
tion of motives and methods. From college 
professors such expressions as the following 
have been heard: “Our librarian thinks he 
knows better what we ought to buy than we 
do”: “He insists on buying what he calls 
‘Poole sets’ before getting the foreign journals 
we want”; “He is always asking if such and 
such a book won't be out of date in a year 
or so: or, if it is one that bids fair to be of 
permanent value he wants to wait until he 
gets it at second-hand or auction”; “Classi- 
fication? I don’t know what system we have. 
I find books that beleng to my department 
scattered all through the library.” From libra- 
rians come plaints such as these: “The pro- 
fessors are unreasonable; they want every- 
thing and they want it all at once”; “They 
take out the books before the bill for them is 
checked up and it is weeks before we can get 
them for marking and cataloging’; “They 
think every book they order should be placed 
on the shelves of their department regardless 
of its main subject matter”; “The students in 
the [Chinese] department want certain popu- 
lar English works, but we can’t buy them be- 
cause the professor has exhausted his appro- 
priation in the purchase of treatises by Ger- 
man and Russian [Sinologists].” 

Now, if we were to take these two sets of 
hasty expressions literally we could hardly 
escape the conclusion that an “irreconcilable 
conflict” existed between professor and libra- 
rian. Of course this is not the case Shining 
through them clear as daylight their cause 
is seen to be simply a misunderstanding of 
respective needs and positions, Let us con- 
sider possible solutions of the particular mis- 
understandings which these random quota- 
tions show have really arisen in widely scat- 
tered places. 

The first professor's remark may be dis- 
missed very briefly. Either he c nipletely 
misunderstood the librarian, or the librarian 
was unfit for his place. Of all men librarians 
are in the best position to know that om- 
niscience is not, cannot be, and never was 


pore 
fi 
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intended to be, a human attribute. In the 
second instance, we will assume that the 
librarian had found through his daily work 
with the undergraduates that their peculiar 
needs could be greatly served by certain 
“Poole sets,” and a library committee had 
given these the right of way among purchases, 
Were these facts communicated to the ob- 
jecting professor? If not, they should have 
been. He should have been reminded of the 
fact that the library officials know better than 
any individual instructor can what the general 
needs and demands of the students are; it 
should have been clearly explained to him 
that the expressed and experienced want was 
so imperative that it would have been most 
unwise to neglect it, and the point should 
have been illustrated by concrete instances. 

It is both natural and legitimate for a 
librarian to wish to avoid lumbering the 
shelves with books that will soon become 
obsolete. To purchase them seems like a 
veritable throwing away of money; their 
Storage means valuable space occupied by al- 
most valueless material, and we know that 
next to money book-space is the thing for 
which we are ever weeping, wailing and 
gnashing our teeth. But the college librarian 
must not forget that it is the object of the 
institution he serves to gather and transmit 
present as well as past knowledge. If a new 
book on electrical engineering, however slight, 
contains information which a professor deems 
it wise for his students to have at hand in- 
stantly; if the present moment is the only 
time when that book is going to be a “live” 
one, it is best to get it, even if the professor 
does cheerfully assure the librarian that six 
months hence it will be “dead” and can be 
thrown away. “Now is the accepted time” 
must be the rule in such cases. The utility 
and convenience of possessing books at the 
moment when they can be used most effec 
tively also often justifies their purchase at 
“the long price” on publication. Is it after 
all a real gain to save $6 or $10 on the cost of 
a valuable and needed work, but lose two 
years’ use of it? Here again the college 
librarian must overlook certain “practical” 
considerations ; he has interests to serve whose 
measure of value is not the dollar. 

The “foreign journal” topic is ever to the 
fore, and the smaller the appropriation the 
more hotly is the subject of Zettschriften dis- 
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cussed. Three points are almost always 
volved: (1) cost, (2) the extent to which stu 


} 


dents will use them, (3) the probability that 
for some time they will be used only by the 
one or two professors interested. The c 
item will often settle the question one way 
the other. If any students can be got to us 
an authoritative foreign journal in connection 
with their college work it is a good thing n 
only for them and for the department « 
cerned, but also for other departments — e\ 
good habits sometimes spread among und 
graduates. In nine cases out of ten it is o1 
the third point that most of the trouble ar 
The librarian hesitates; he thinks of 
many books on many subjects that the coll 
tion lacks. The library committee pond 
and doubts; can it afford to make the outiay? 
is it fair to other departments? if tl 
sacrifice is made for one, why not for all 
and the committee decides that it cam 
authorize the purchase of the Jahrbiich: 
That they are often right is beyond questi 
that their motives are correct is indisputab! 
and that they genuinely regret the deprivati 
of the professor is undoubted. 

jut suppese we try to view this mat 
rom a slightly different angle; suppose w 
carry it up to a little higher plane of cor 
sideration than that of mere expense and 
expediency. The object of every college 
worthy of continued existence is to provid 
the best possible instruction by the most 
accomplished instructors it can aftord to retain 
on its faculty. Its repute is ultimately de- 
termined not by numbers, not by imposing 
buildings, but by the character and grade of 
its instruction and the usefulness and value 
of the results of the investigations made by 
its instructors. Now, if a qualified professor 
wants a foreign journal of world wide repute 
in its field, one that contains a large share 
of the newest contributions to its subject. it 
is well worth some sacrifice on the part of 
the college and the library to obtain it. The 
immediate incorporation of its subject matter 
in the professor’s lectures keeps his instruc- 
tion abreast of the times, necessitates frequent 
revision of those lectures, enlivens them with 
references to discoveries, inventions and ex- 
periments not yet six, three, or even two 
months old, and rarely fails to stimulate the 
interest of such students as are worth teach- 
ing. Again, if the private investigations of 
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an able professor will be materially furthered 
by having such a journal at hand, it is a 
good investment for the college to provide 
that journal and share in any distinction that 
may come to its servant through published 
researches made with its aid. Librarians and 
their committees must never forget, however 
small their means, that they have a duty to 
perform towards the teachers as well as the 
taught. These things are so self-evident it 
seems idle to pen them, but are they recog- 
nized and acted upon as often as they might 
be? 

The professor’s comment on classification 
the librarians quoted 
for the 


cause begoi them. It 


the remarks of 


above can be 


and 
considered together 
reason that the same 
is simply this, that many college officials have 
as yet no conception of what a complicated 
piece of machinery the well managed medern 
college library has come to be, and what a mass 
of petty detail is necessary to keep it in shape 
unhampered use by student and in- 
We know that these details must be 
will at 


for easy, 
structor. 
attended to or our collections once 
become unmanageable mobs of books, useless 
to everyone. Some professors do not know 
It will not be 


them. 


some at times forget it 
to force the information 


But in countless indirect ways the meanings 


upon 


of things can be brought gradually to 
their attention, until from hostile critics they 
are transformed into sympathetic helpers al- 
most without their knowing it. Tact alone 
works this miracle, but has it not long since 
been accepted that without tact no man can 
succeed as a librarian? 

Our “Chinese” example illustrates the ex- 
tent to which an ambitious instructor may 
forget the need of his students for books 
suited to their comprehension rather than 
his: and it also calls attention to a fact like- 
wise unknown to many instructors, viz.: that 
students often register their complaints and 
express their desires far more frankly at the 
librarian’s desk than at the professorial ros- 
trum. 

So often have we heard that “the library 
should be the center and heart of the institu- 
tion,” the phrase has become hackneyed ; but 
among the things that make for its attainment 
none is so fundamental as the perfecting of 
this relation between faculty and librarian. 


There must be concessions, sacrifices and new 
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understandings on both sides, and for some 
time to come these will have to be chiefly on 
the part of the librarian. This may seem hard 
and it is hard, but all pioneer work is a more 
or less “gruelling” experience. The librarian, 
after making certain that his position is right 
in the light of the best current experience, 
must be firm as adamant when some proposed 
rule, policy or detail of management w uld 
affect the main purpose or general usefulness 
Not an 
progress should be sacrificed 


of legitimate 
Useful 
tants should not be made to do janitor service. 
Book should used to pay for 
heating or salaries. 


of the library. inch 


assis- 


not be 
The general appropriation 
for library purposes should not be increased 


funds 


or decreased accordirg to the condition or 
needs of other departments. Important de- 
tails of management should not be subject to 
The hbrary 


as a unit affecting many othe units exceeds 


faculty decision or interference 


in importance the departmental unit 1 the 
same way that the college as a whole exceeds 
in importance any of it parts 

But in many matters of subordinate library 
detail (and after all these are most often the 
of differences and dissension) 


prime causes 


the college librarian can well afford to 
concessions to the faculty such as the public 
librarian would not think of making to any 
portion of his constituency The instructor 
even in his most intolerant moments usually 


make 


the educational activities of the 
institution, and 
greater immediate moment than our technical 


The temporary dislocation of a 


represents 


these of course are of far 


machinery. 
bolt or plate in this irgenious (and necessary) 
mechanism need not cause a total breakdown. 
Our temporary inconvenience may result in 


another’s getting vital intellectual good, and 


this is precisely the object of all out striving, 
is it not? 

Indispensable essentials in college librarian- 
ship are: the widest possible breadth of view 
and catholicity of interest, sympathy with the 
aspirations and work of the instructors, and 
a hearty willingness to place at their service 
all the materials and forces at command, so 
far as is consistent with the general welfare 
and good management of the library. Given 
these qualities, a librarian’s relations with that 
universally abused body, the college faculty, 
cannot fail to be helpful, mutually informing 


and reasonably harmonious. 
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STUDENT 


Mr. Artuur C. Benson, fellow of Magda- 
len College, Cambridge, in his latest volume 
of essays, entitled “From a college window,” 
says that one room in his college which he 
always enters with a certain sense of desola- 
tion and sadness is the college library; there 
are in it so many beoks that are “no good 
for reading,” as Dante Gabriel Rossetti used 
to say in his childhood of his father’s learned 
volumes. Mr. Benson describes the books of 
his college library as “ delightful, indeed, to 
look at; rows upon rows of big irregular vol- 
umes, with tarnished tooling and faded gild- 
ing on the sun-scorched backs. What are 
they? —old editions of the classics, old vol- 
umes of controversial divinity, folios of the 
Fathers, topographical treatises, cumbrous 
philosophers, pamphlets from which, like dry 
ashes, the heat of the fire that warmed them 
once has fled.” With a large central uni- 
versity library into which pours the annual 
cataract of literature, Mr. Penson feels that 
these little ancient college libraries have no 
use left, saving as repositories or storerooms 
“They belong to the ¢ 
few and expensive; when few persons could 


ays when books were 


acquire a library f their own; when lecturers 
accumulated knowledge that was not the prop- 
erty of the world; when notes were leborious- 


ly copied and handed on; when one of the joys 


of learning was the consciousness of possess- 
ing secrets not known to r men Mr 
Benson wishes that some use could be devised 


for these college libraries, but confesses that 
they are not even the best of places in which 
to work, now that almost everyone can afford 
to have his own books in his own study, and 
with a comfortable reading chair. He grants 
that it would be too expensive to keep these 
little libraries up to date, and recognizes that 
this would bring up the question of what to 
do with the old books, which would soon be 
crowded out. Mr. Benson concludes that per- 
haps the best thing for a library like this 
would be, not to attempt to buy books, but to 
subscribe like a club to a circulating library 


* Read before the College and Reference Section, 
Narragansett Pier Conference, A. L. A., July, 1906. 
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and to let a stream of new volumes flow 
through the place and collect upon the tables 
for a time. 

While neither the college nor the library 
described by Mr. Benson has its counter- 
part in this country, I think that some of us 
have seen American university and college 
libraries where there was as little of intellec- 
tual cheer and as great an absence of life 
as in the old Cambridge room of which we 
have just read. The interesting thing for us 
in Mr. Benson’s essay is the suggestion that 
it would be well to devise some means of 
providing students with reading material. To 
have this come from one of the most con 
servative of the old world universities is 
encouraging to those of us who believe that 
the libraries of colleges and universities exist 
as much for the sake of the student (even 
though he be an undergraduate) as for the 
professor and advanced investigator 

In i856 the privilege of borrowing books 
from the library of the University of Michig 
was taken away from the students; in 
ruary, 1906 (a half-century later), it was 


restored to them. The reason for the chang« 
and our experiences in making it are to 
the subject of this brief paper 

In the early history of the University of 


Michigan, as in other educational institu 


the library was open but a few hours pet 
week. Consequently it was thought necessary 
for the students to have the privilege of 


taking books to their rooms. Students 
comparatively few in number and the demand 
for books was not very heavy. With the in 
crease in the number of students and 
consequent larger demand on the resources 
of the library, the hours of opening were 
lengthened, but the privileges of the under- 
graduates were curtailed until eventually the 
library was open all day and all evening 
(fourteen and a quarter hours), and the 
student had few privileges. Until a few 
years ago, the student at Michigan had free 
access to nothing in the way of reference 
books saving a few encyclopedias and a 
meagre collection of books for collateral read- 
ing. For books to which he was referred by 
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his professors he had to take his turn at the 
desk, and as a result he spent an inordinate 
amount of time waiting in line with his call 
slip, frequently to find that some one else had 
the book in use. All the current magazines 
were kept in a so-called “faculty reading 
room,” barred to students, and if a student 
wished to see any of these magazines he had 
to make out a slip for the number he wanted 
to consult. You can imagine the amount of 
work this entailed at the desk when in the 
evening scores of students called for maga- 
zines to which they had been referred that 
day by their instructors! 

The question of extending to students the 
privilege of borrowing books from the gen- 
eral library for use in their own rooms had 
come up several times within the last dozen 
years. In his report for 1896 President An- 
gell had urged the regents to consider the 
feasibility of setting apart a certain number 
of books for student circulation: “Believing 
that such use of certain books will be more 
advantageous to the readers,” said he, “I have 
long looked forward to the time when it 
would be practicable for us to permit it. I 
have always thought that when the number 
of volumes approached 100,000 we might safe- 
ly give this larger liberty to students under 
certain restrictions. The expense of the ser- 
vice at the desk may be a little increased. 
The risk of loss is perhaps somewhat en- 
hanced. But after all proper weight is given 
to these facts, we have to remember that the 
library is the great central power in the in- 
struction given in the university, and that 
the books are here not to be locked up and 
kept away from readers, but to be placed at 
their disposal with the utmost freedom com- 
patible with safety and with the general and 
equal convenience of all students.” 

Plans were formulated for a circulating li- 
brary. with duplicates received from a recent 
bequest and a purchase as a nucleus, but the 
scheme never materialized. A somewhat sim- 
ilar plan for the segregation of ‘a certain 
number of volumes in a special room, to be 
designated as a circulating library, was pro- 
posed as a compromise at Cornell University, 
one of the few institutions of our size which 
does not allow books to circulate among all 
students. But eight years have elapsed since 
this was first proposed at Cornell, and nothing 
has been done in the matter. The Cornell 
faculty recognizes that any such attempt to 
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regulate the demand of the student body by 
virtually saying, “These books you may take 
home and read; these books should satisfy 
your legitimate demands,” w uld not work in 
practice. No hbrarian, nor any library com- 
mittee, can select 5000 books from a univer 

sity library of 200,000 volumes and say that 
these volumes represent all that can be justly 
called collateral reading for university stu- 
dents. No one can foresee what directions 
the demand for wide reading will take in 
some university courses. The writing of a 
particular theme may call for the reading of 
a book which no one would think of placing 
in a circulating library limited to 5000 vol- 
umes. The work may be very special in its 
nature, and might not be called for again in 
years. Yet if it were a volume of no great 
rarity there is no more reason why the stu- 
dent should not have the privilege of bor- 
rowing this than any of the 5000 fundamental 
works selected for the circulating library. 
Again, a student’s reading may require the 
continuous perusal of volume after volume of 
serious matter, a grade of reading that can- 
not always be done to advantage in a large 
and noisy reading room where one is in- 
terrupted by the coming and going of 
throngs of students hurrying to and from 
lectures. For certain kinds of work the 
best reading room in the world is the private 
study. 

As a result of (1) the non-existence of a 
reference library with open shelves, (2) the 
denial to students of circulation privileges, 
(3) the barring of students from the period- 
ical room, there was a congestion at our 
delivery desk which caused considerable com- 
plaint and formed one of the most pressing 
problems in the reorganization of the reading 
room service. The remedies applied were the 
natural ones of establishing a reference li- 
brary of about 6000 volumes on open shelves 
which were built around the walls of the 
reading room, hitherto bare of any such 
This was done during the Christ- 


equipment. 
and two months later 


mas recess of 1904-05, 
the “faculty reading room,” which had been 
used by only a very few professors and for a 
minimum time each day, was furnished with 
additional tables and chairs and then opened 
to the students as a periodical room. One 
table at the farther end of the room was re- 
served for the faculty, and this has been found 


to answer all needs. A newspaper rack was 
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installed and the daily papers which had 
hitherto been kept in the librarian’s office and 
filed in the stack, were now placed where the 
public could have access to them. The wis- 
dom of this move was questioned by some 
professors of the Literary Department, who 
felt that newspapers had no place in a univer- 
sity library; that they were not in keeping 
with their ideas of a university reading room. 
My answer to such objections would be that 
the conception of the functions of a university 
had of recent years undergone a change; that 
to-day the curriculum included courses in 
journalism, higher commercial education, mu- 
nicipal administration and sociological ques- 
tions of the day, and that to the students of 
these courses the current newspapers were es- 
sential as collateral reading. To the state- 
ment that many of these papers were on file in 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms, I made reply that one 
copy of the Chicago Tribune or Record-Her- 
ald would not go very far with 4500 students 
and 300 members of the faculty. These pa- 
pers are placed on file at 2 p.m. on the day 
of issue. The afternoon and evening is the 
time in which our newspapers are most fre- 
quently consulted. If on an average four 
people consulted one paper during an hour, 
only 32 people could consult one of these pa- 
pers from the time it was placed on file until 
the hour of closing the library in the evening. 

In canvassing the board of regents and the 
library committee of the literary faculty, with 
whom rested the decision of the question of 
extending to students the privilege of bor- 
rowing books, use was made of the facts 
brought out some years ago by the commit- 
tee of the Cornell University faculty having 
in charge the investigation of the subject. 
This committee sent a set of questions to the 
librarians of various universities in this 
country. A half dozen answers to their first 
question will show the general trend of the 
replies received: 

lf you were to administer a university li- 
brary, untrammeled by precedent, would you 
permit undergraduates to draw books for 
home use? 

Harvard.—I am strongly in favor of allow- 
ing undergraduates to borrow beoks for home 
use, for the reason that if a student’s time for 
reading is limited to the hours that he can 
spend in the library, he will naturally confine 
himself to the use of such books as are really 
prescribed reading, neglecting the broad field 
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of literature, which is a most important fac- 
tor in a liberal education. Of course I as. 
sume that most college students are unable to 
provide themselves with materials for ge 
eral reading. No matter how comfortable 
you may make a reading room, I think the 
student will get better results from a quiet 
hour in his room, choosing the time for read- 
ing to suit his own convenience. 

Pennsylvania.—Yes. 

Princeton University—Yes, without any 
doubt whatsoever. 

University of Chicago—We consider thy 
home use of books — the books that are taken 
from the library building —the most import- 
ant use we make of books, and are now at 


work securing as far as possible a second copy 
of bound magazines in order to make it pos- 
sible for undergraduate students to take such 
reference works to their living rooms. 

University of Wisconsin —Most certainly. 

Yale.—Yes. 

The answers received by this committee to 
another series of questions warrant printing 
in full. 

Does student circulation necessitate 
purchase of duplicates? 

Chicago.—It has been the policy of this 
library to buy duplicates in any department 
whenever extra copies of a certain book are 
of greater value to classes than as many new 
titles. In classes numbering from 60 to 70 
students it is often necessary to buy three 
or four copies of important reference books. 
In connection with the departmental libraries 
duplicates are also purchased for the circu- 
lating department of the general library, for 
home use. All the books in our departmental 
libraries are considered as reference books 
and must be used in the rooms. 

Columbia.—Circulation of books among stu- 
dents and graduates renders necessary the 
purchase of duplicates to a small extent, and 
renders desirable their purchase to a some- 
what larger per cent. The percentage of the 
library which should be necessarily dupli- 
cated is not over two or three per cent., and 
not over five per cent. would be desirable. 
In many cases also more than one copy of a 
book is needed for use under any circum- 
stances. 

Harvard —As a rule, no. Occasionally we 
duplicate books very much in demand by 
readers. 

Pennsylvania—No. Books greatly in de- 
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mand are either not given out at all or 
mly for a short time, say a few days or a 
week, 

Princeton—We buy practically no dupli- 
cates, but would a few if means were greater. 

Wisconsin.—Our limited book funds do not 
permit of this very desirable duplication in 
many cases. Any books apt to be much need- 
ed are “reserved.” 

Yale-—To some extent. 


Even granting that the extension of the 
privilege to undergraduates does necessitate 
to some extent the purchase of duplicate 
copies of certain books, this is no argument 
against the practice. Why should not the 
university library buy extra copies of stand- 
ard works just as the laboratories duplicate 
certain apparatus for the use of students? 
A university library has other functions than 
merely rolling up its sum total of volumes 
from year to year. If it is to take its proper 
place in the educational work of the institu- 
tion, it must not regard as wasted the money 
spent for an occasional duplicate of a work 
needed for the reference shelves or for cir- 
culation. It must consider the needs of the 
teacher and of the undergraduate as well 


No questions arise more frequently in the 
mind of the progressive librarian than these: 
Is this method the best? Is our practice, in 
this particular, adapted to secure the most 
effective administration? Are we up to the 
standard set by similar institutions of our 
class? These questions are of the most fun- 
damental type, and upon the success with 
which we answer them depends much of the 
success of our administration. 

Two methods of solution are open to us. 
We may base our practice on our own ex- 
perience, or we may supplement that experi- 
ence by the experience of others. The results 
of the first are comparatively easy to calcu- 
late, but we have as yet no satisfactory 
method of estimating the results of the other. 

*Read before the College and Reference Section, 
Narragansett Pier Conference, A. L. A., July, 1906. 
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By James TuaAyer Geroup, Librarian University of Minnesota 


as the claims of the original investigator and 
advanced studeuit. 

In the one semester during which we have 
been loaning books to students we have found 
that the extension to undergraduates of the 
privilege of borrowing books has cost us next 
to nothing in the way of additional service at 
the desk; it has not interfered with the use 
of the library by the faculty, and we do not 
believe that there is a single professor at 
Michigan who would vote for the abolition of 
the newly granted privileges. 

That the students 
newly acquired privileges has been frequently 


themselves value their 
attested by their individual expressions of ap- 
preciation, and by the use they have made of 
these privileges, but never more convincingly 
than in the commencement number of their 
literary paper, where among the things which 
in their opinion have made the year notable 
are listed: 

“Football saved.” 

“Yost becomes author and Benedict.” 

“Circulation of library books established.” 

When the question of library privileges 
looms up thus large in the student mind, who 
shall say that there is in it no room for aught 
but athletics? 


Year after year the American Library As- 
sociation has discussed, at its meetings and in 
its committees, the question of library statis- 
tics, but no satisfactory plan has yet been 
evolved by which such figures can be made 
available. We have, indeed, in the report of 
the Committee on Library Administration, 
a scheme for uniform reports of public loan- 
ing libraries which, for its purpose, is admir- 
able. But even if this schedule were univer- 
sally adopted, which is far from being the 
case, the results would be scattered through 
scores of pamphlet reports or buried in the 
archives of board rooms. Even in this com- 
paratively well developed field there is no 
systematic attempt at digesting and render- 
ing available this mass of material. 

But the scheme advanced by the committee 
is not adapted, without modification, to the 
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purposes of the college and reference libra- 
ries. Their field of usefulness and _ their 
clientéle is quite a different one from that of 
the public lending library. Statistics of cir- 
culation and use are almost useless in this 
class of libraries on account of the existence 
of seminary and departmental collections. On 
the other hand, to cite but a single instance, 
there is no provision in the suggested plan for 
any report on the method by which the li 
brary funds are allotted to the various fields 
of instruction in the college, a most import- 
ant and interesting item. Attention is called 
to many similar lacune later in this paper. 

The growth and development of public 
libraries during the past twenty years has 
been much more rapid and satisfactory than 
that of college and university libraries. The 
latter class have not kept pace, in my opin- 
ion, with the former. In too many institu- 
tions, otherwise of high rank, the proper 
organization of the library has been delayed 
far too long, and in some, even yet, the library 
is a collection of books “without form and 
void.” We are in some danger of being 
crushed beneath a public library precedent. 
The library schools, for reasons which are 
perfectly good, train primarily for the public 
library, and the graduate who enters on a 
college library career finds many worlds yet 
left to conquer. He tries to apply rules 
which are perfectly good in the public library, 
and finds that they will not meet the require- 
ments. If he is not wise enough to see where 
they do not apply and does not know how to 
modify them, there develops between the li- 
brarian and the faculty a lack of co-operation 
which is unfortunate both to the man and to 
the institution. We must state our own prob 
lems and find our own solutions. 

The most difficult task which confronts the 
librarian who is undertaking to build up a 
college library is to convince the board of the 
proper place of the library in the organiza- 
tion of the institution, and afterward of the 
fact that money is necessary to establish and 
carry on the work. Too many governing 
boards have become so accustomed to starv- 
ing the library that they throw up their hands 
with the astonishment and horror of Mr. Bum- 
ble, the beadle, when Oliver asked for more. 

Any academic argument in favor of a given 
plan is infective and pale as compared with 
a definite statement, reinforcing the argu- 
ment that in this and that competing insti- 
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tution such and such things are done. Qn 
the other hand, it is perfectly fair that the 
board should require, in most instances. the 
citation of precedents. Occasionally, of 
course, one of us develops an idea which is 
altogether original and new; but most of us 
are so earthborn that our really good idea; 
are the ideas of some one else, or of a number 
of others, crystallized and adapted to our 
own needs. We ought to be able to lay our 
hands on these precedents quickly and easily 

In most instances the only way of securing 
these facts now available to us is to write to 
the libraries whose method is most likely to 
be of use to us and to ask questions, which 
the busy librarian sometimes has little time 
to answer adequately. A few years ago, in 
an ambitious attempt to prepare a monograp! 
somewhat along the lines of Naudeé’s litt! 
book on the French university libraries, | 
was presuming enough to send a series of 
questions to a number of the larger libraries 
In some cases I secured most full and sat 
factory replies, but the number of cases 
which the reply was either imperfect or alt 
gether lacking was so large that I was for 
to give up my effort. 

I should hardly dare to say how n 
times since then I have supplied to others 
ilar, though not so extensive, inform 
about the library under my charge. 

All these facts seem to me to emph 
the necessity of having some method of 
curing and disseminating information of t! 
character. What should the scheme be 
how can we best bring it about? 

Without attempting to indicate in detail 
of the lines of investigation necessary, it m 
be well to outline, in a brief way, some of t! 
facts which such a report might bring out 

1. Building. When was the building erect- 
ed? What was its cost? What is its pres 
and ultimate book capacity? How m 
seminar rooms? What system of stacks 


used? 

2. Books. Total number? Additions dur- 
ing the year, by purchase, by gift? What 
special collections have you? 

3. Finances. Income during the past y 
Is the income the product of invested funds 
legislative appropriations, or allotments 
general university funds? How mutch has 
been spent for books, for periodicals, f 
binding, for supplies and equipment? Are 


salaries chargeable against library funds 
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against the general funds of the institution? 
How are the funds allotted among the differ- 
ent departments of instruction ? What classes 
of books does the librarian buy on his own 
motion? Do you charge a library fee? 

4. Librarian, How elected? Does he have 
a seat in the faculty? Does he have the ad- 
vantage of the sabbatical system? Does he 
give instruction in bibliography or library 
economy? Does he have the power of ap- 
pointment and dismissal of subordinates ? 

5. Staff. Number on administrative and 
technical staff? How many doing order and 
accession work, reference work, cataloging, at 
loan desk, in other departments? Do you 
have a bindery? How many employees? Is 
promotion made by examination? Do you 
train your own assistants? Is the staff em- 
ployed for the calendar or for the academic 
How much time allowed for vaca- 
Do you have a half holiday during 


year? 
tions? 
the week? 

6. Orders and accessions. What office rec- 
ords are kept? Do you have a regular agent 
for 
dered 


agent ? 


Are your books or- 
American 
als received by 


American books? 


through a foreign or an 
Number of periodic 
and exchange? Do you use 


If not. what other scheme ? 


purchase, by gift 
an accession book ? 
>. Catalog, In what form is your card cat 

itle ? 


1 


log? Average cost of cataloging 
Do you use Library of Congress cards? A. 
L. A. cards? 
mental catalogs? 

8. L Do you loan books to all 
dents ? required? Is 
What per 
with 


Have you duplicate depart- 
ans stu- 


Is a deposit any re- 
striction placed on faculty loans? 
students use the library 


What is your 


cent, of you 


sys- 


any degree of regularity? 


tem of fines? 
0. Reference. 
library, and, if so, how large? 


ref- 
Are 
col- 


seri- 


Have you a permanent 
erence 
the books largely duplicated in the main 
lection? Have you a separate room for 
als? Have you the open shelf system for all 
students ? 

10. Departmental libraries. Do you have 
departmental or seminary libraries, and do 
you distinguish between them? How are they 
cared for? Have you any laboratory libra- 
ries not considered as a part of the univer- 
sity library? Are the bor ‘ks in the seminary 
library duplicated in the main collection? Are 
the seminary libraries permanent or shifting 
collections ? 
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11. Salartes. roll of the 


What is the pay 
library ? 
the most of thes 


The answers to e questions 


will be, in many cases, relatively permanent, 
and will require revision only occasionally. 
In many cases, however, the facts should be 
ascertained annually. By this means, in the 
course of a few years, there could be brought 
together a collection of facts which would, 
I believe, be of great value to every college 
librarian. 
If we grant the desirability of such a series 
of statistics, the question of ways and means 
How can the work be done 
with the least expenditure of time and money? 


at once arises. 


My suggestion would be this: Let the section 
appoint a committee to draft such a series of 
questions and agree to co-operate with the 
committee by replying to their requests for 
information. The material 
two courses would be open. 


once gathered, 
The committee 
might become a general bureau of information 
to whom a librarian might apply for facts and 
figures on definite subjects; or better, a com- 
pilation of the answers might be made, which, 
printed, might be 
furnished to the subscribing libraries. 


when mimeographed or 
The crucial question is, of course, that of 
the cost 


tion, the expense would be trivial and might, 


If no attempt is made at publica- 


perhaps, be met by a small grant from the A. 
L. A. funds. 
uted, a smal! 


If the results are to be distrib- 
subscription, certainly not over 
a dollar a year, would be required to inaugu- 
rate the scheme and keep it up-to-date from 
year to year, The co-operation of a consider- 
able number of libraries is, of course, neces- 
sary, and that must be assured before it vill 
be worth while to undertake the scheme. 

The amount of work required of the com- 
mittee will be, in the first year, quite large, 
but subsequently it can hardly be burdensome. 

I now refer the plan to the section. If it 
appeals to you at all, I would suggest that a 
committee be appointed to consider the plan 
and report at our next session on the advisa- 
their 
favorable, they might, at the same time, n 


bility of undertaking it. If 


report 1s 


inate a permanent committee to take the 
in charge. Libraries represented at thi 
ference could be asked to subscribe an 


co-operation of others 


» 
secured later 
nittee wa 


Theodor kK 


ted to t 
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ALTHOUGH in theory the college student 
should need no incentive to general reading, 
all librarians who have had experience in 
college or university libraries know that there 
are many students who of their own initiative 
do little reading except that required in con- 
nection with their regular class work. Oc- 
casionally this is due to lack of time and 
strength or actual difficulty with the required 
work; but aside from this, and aside from the 
strong call which the social side of college 
life makes, there is always to be reckoned 
with the tendency to stick closely to texts 
and prescribed reading in connection with 
some definite course, and to put off, or neglect 
altogether, the general reading which counts 
for nothing on an examination paper, but 
which does make the difference between the 
cultured man or woman who is heir to the 
world’s civilization and the specialist who 
has studied a few subjects without relating 
them to the rest of life. In addition to this 
natural tendency, we have the increasing spe- 
cialization of the college courses made pos- 
sible by the various elective systems, so that 
in some colleges it is possible for a student 
to have the greater part of his work in two 
or three subjects only. If the student is con- 
scientious in pursuing the prescribed reading 
in those few courses, he may become really 
well read in those subjects and yet remain 
utterly ignorant of the rich literature outside 
his chosen field. Numberless examples of 
this tendency to a one-sided development 
might be cited; two of these which have 
come within my own experience as a librarian 
I may mention. A graduate student in Eng- 
lish who had pursued her work in Early and 
Middle English in colleges in this country 
and in Europe, was one day observed to be 
in difficulties with the library catalog. After 
some hesitation she confided to the loan desk 
assistant that she wanted to get “Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” but thought she could not because 


* Read before the College and Reference Section, 
Narragansett Pier Conference, A. L. A., July, 1906. 
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she did not know the author’s name. The 
other instance I wish to cite can probably 
duplicated by others who have done refer- 
ence work; but as it actually happened to 
me and is not manufactured for the occasion, 
I want to tell of the other graduate student, 
also specializing in English, who once ask 
me most earnestly to get for her the works of 
Ibid, explaining that she knew nothing of this 
author except the name, but thought he must 
be important because he was referred to 
so many different books, and if she ought to 
read his works she wanted to begin at once 
Probably she admired his versatility. 

If we agree in admitting that our average 
college student does not do enough general 
reading we must also agree that some effort 
to encourage more reading is desirable, and 
that such encouragement must be given by 
the library. In discussing means to such an 
end I shall take for granted that the college 
library is organized on progressive modern 
lines, with a good selection of books to which 
the students have free or partially free access, 
with a usable catalog which the students can 
learn to consult readily, with free circulation 
and with library machinery which is capable 
of making easy and convenient provision in 
the way of class reserves for the books se 
lected by professors as either required or 
recommended reading for the different 
classes. Where the class reserves are elastic 
and include recommended as well as required 
reading, the accessibility of these books will 
sometimes help to determine the amount of 
recommended reading that is done. I also 
omit discussion of the plans variously known 
as “perceptorial systems” or “private read- 
ings” which are in use in certain colleges, 
as these, though most important aids in the 
formation of a habit of intelligent reading, 
are properly the province of the college fac- 
ulty and do not fall except indirectly within 
the field of activity of the college librarian. 

Foremost among all means of encouraging 
general reading must be ranked the addition 
to the library staff of a capable and enthusi- 
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astic reference librarian. If the reference 
librarian has himself the instinct for books 
the library has taken the first and longest step 
in advance. The library which has no refer- 
ence librarian is handicapped at the outset 
in its efforts in this direction, for however 
much the other members of its staff may have 
this bookish instinct, they are necessarily shut 
out from the greatest usefulness in this direc- 
tion by the fact that their first interest and their 
time must be given to their own routine. A 
different problem is here presented and much 
in the way of encouragement of general read- 
ing which can be undertaken where there is a 
reference librarian, must here be left undone. 
I speak with feeling in this matter, as the Ii- 
brary which I represent belongs to this latter 
class, Nevertheless, even there something can 
be attempted, and the various methods which 
I shall describe are based principally on our 
own experience. 

Of great importance in its effect upon the 
amount and character of the students’ general 
reading is the method of expending the book 
fund for general literature, and the smaller 
the amount which is available the more im- 
portant the question becomes. Unless the li- 
brary is rich and the annual appropriation 
large the amount left for general literature 
after the appropriations for the college depart- 
ments and for reference books are made is 
discouragingly small. The careful use of this 
small fund, be it only $50 or $100, may deter- 
mine to a great extent both the amount and 
character of the general reading of the year. 
In planning such purchases, the temptation is 
to make a representative list of important 
standard 


wide a field as possible, including 


new or publications which shail 


cover as 
in this list the various books which students 
have asked for from time to time, without 
considering whether or not they have enough 
relation of subject to make a student wno 
has read one want to go on and read all the 
others on the same list. At Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, with a limited amount of money avail- 
able for general literature and with a desire 
to make this of the greatest possible help to 
the students, we have found it much better to 
choose each year a few subjects, preferably 
such as are of special interest or importance 
at the time, and spend all our general money 
on these subjects, trying to purchase books of 
solid permanent value along these lines but 
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making no attempt to purchase a general list. 
The subjects chosen are always such as fall 
outside the fields of the different college de- 
partments and are not covered by any course 
in the college curriculum, and so wouid not 
ordinarily be provided for by any department 
appropriation. Very are 
avoided and those chosen are such as might 
Some of 


special subjects 
appeal to the whole student body. 
the subjects used during the last two years 
are Russian novelists, lives of Abraham Lin- 
coln, musical history, and modern drama. 
The first and last of these have proved of 
most interest to the students, and now many 
of our students to whom Tolstoi little 
more than a name, and Turgeniev and Dos- 
toievsky not even that, and who, knowing 
little about modern English drama except in 
its acted form, knew nothing at all about the 
German dramatists, have read well through 
Sometimes a special circum. 


was 


the whole list. 
stance determines one of the subjects chosen. 
Each year among the lectures by persons not 
connected with the college, there is always one 
of special importance delivered by some per- 
son of distinction. Whenever it is possible to 
and still make the books thus pur- 
chased of permanent value to the library, we 
try to choose as one of our subjects for the 


do so 


general literature fund, the subject of this 
special lecture, knowing that the students will 
then have a double incentive to read —the 
kaowledge that these new books have just 
been bought for the library and the interest 


aroused by the lecturer and his subject. 


Sometimes, when the lecturer of the year is 
himself of distinction, we prefer to 
pass over his subject and buy instead copies 
of his own works. To illustrate, in 19004 Mr. 
William Butler Ye ats lectured before the col- 
lege and in 1905 the lecturer was Mr. Henry 


a writer 


As the library possessed no books by 
Mr 


some of our general 


J mes 
Mr. Yeats 


novels, we 


and only a few of James's 


many used 
money to put complete sets of these authors 
in the library, taking care that people inter- 
ested should know that this had been done. 
The result has been that for more than two 


years in the case of one, and for a year and 


a half in the case of the other, it has been 
practically impossible to find a book by either 
author on our shelves, except during the sum- 
mer vacation. In the case of Mr. James, the 
li-rary supply proved insufficient, and 1 was 


i 
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recently told at Leary’s bookstore, in Phila- 
delphia, that everything by Mr. James which 
had come into that store during the past 
fourteen months had been sold again at once 
to some Bryn Mawr student. 

The advantage of this expenditure of the 
general fund on a few subjects cnly, lies in 
the opportunity which it gives a student who 
has become interested in one of these new 
books to continue his reading for awhile along 
the same lines. The average student, whose 
time is pretty well taken up with his required 
work, will not do much outside reading un- 
less there is some special incentive. If he 
becomes interested in some one new book 
which he has taken out, and, returning to the 
library, finds that there are other books, new 
and old, on the same subject, he is very likely 


th 


to continue his reading along these 
and perhaps end by reading nearly everything 
on the subject in the library, passing from the 
new books which had first interested him to 
the older material. If, on the other hand, 
this student finds that the book which has in- 
terested him is the only book of its kind on 
his zeal is in danger of 

vanishing point. There 


same lines 


the book shelves, 


diminishing to the 
may be on the shelves for new books others 
on different subjects which are quite as inter- 
esting, but, as taking up one of these would 
mean readjustment and beginning again on a 
different line of thought, he is more likely to 
ignore these altogether. Students, particu- 
larly in colleges which have dormitory sys- 
tems, talk over their reading a great deal, 
and where one member of a set has become 
especially interested in books on a certain 
subject his friends not infrequently imitate 
him and read the same books. This tendency 
to talk over and imitate has made it almost 
impossible to find a volume of Turgeniev on 
our shelves during the past fifteen months. 
A few students found these books when they 
were first bought and displayed on the 
shelves for new books, became interested 
enough in what they read first to go through 
the whole set, talked them over with their 
friends, and months after these books had 
taken their place on the regular library 
shelves, these friends were still demanding 
them. Using all the general money for a few 
subjects has one disadvantage, as by this plan 
scme important new publication which ought 
to be placed in the library is neglected. If 
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this work is of great importance, however, it 
may be ordered by one of the college depart- 
ments, or the general literature subjects for 
another year may be so chosen as to includ 

In this connection may be mentioned a 
minor expedient which is often helpful. Af- 
ter the year’s books for the general reading 
are purchased their immediate usefulness is 
increased by judgment in choosing the time 
when they are first made available. If this 
heppens during the heartrending times of ex- 
aminations the chances are that no attention 
will be paid to these books, while if they ar 
displayed on the shelves for new books at 
some time of greater leisure. they are m 
lil‘ely to go into circulation at once and 
there throughout the semester. 

Wherever it is possible to make such an 
arrangement with the college purchasing 
agent, the display of new publications sent « 
on approval by this agent is helpful to t! 
student. It is usually possible 
a weekly or semimonthly shipment of such 
books which may be dis] 
and convenient part of the library, kept there 


to arrange f 


s layed in some centr 


for several days or a week, and then su 
are not purchased by the college or individ 


uals returned to the dealer. Display shelves 
of this sort may be made very attractive to 
students and are used by those who like to 
keep track of what is being published. Such 


exhibitions are of greater help to s 
who are buying books for themselves, 
to those who do not or cannot spend m 
for this purpose, but the majority of college 
students buy books more or less spasmod- 
ically, and there are always a few who 
forming libraries of their own and can 
helped in this and other ways to buy with 
judgment. While it is by no means invari 
ably true that the book collector is als 

reader, the student who buys books is per- 
haps a little more likely to read them than 
the one who does not, and any help in th 
direction of wise buying given by the college 
library is also a help toward the formation of 
the reading habit and the encouragement of 
general reading. These new books should be 
displayed near enough to the reference desk 
for the student who becomes interested in one 
of the books to ask the reference librarian 
ahout it, its price, its author, what other books 
01 the same subject have been written, how 
this compares with others, etc. We have 
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sometimes found that an interest aroused in 
this way would send students from some 
one of these new books to older ones on the 
subject which were already in the library. 
It is not alone in the purchase of new books 
that an interest can be aroused. Many stu- 
dents like to haunt second-hand book stores, 
and, after they know that such things exist, 
like to examine second-hand catalogs. If 
properly directed, this interest may be used 
encourage the reading habit. From the 
mass of second-hand catalogs received each 
week bv the 
most reliable or attractive may be selected 


ibrary certain ones which are 


and displayed in a convenient place for the 
use of the students. We have done this for 


several years at Bryn Mawr with excellent 


results. The catalogs selected have been 
principally English and American, with a few 


French and German lists on topics of special 
nterest to graduate students. The most use- 
10se which 
ffer good editions of English poets, drama- 
students 


atch eagerly for lists on philosophy and so- 


iology. The English catalogs which have 


proved most interesting in this connection are 
hose of such dealers as Pitcher, Sutton, Hef- 
r, Bull, Harding and Sotheran. Our first 


plan was to place such catalogs in open boxes 
1 the shelves set aside for new books; but in 
new library building which we open this 
we shall reserve for these catalogs sev- 


eral compartments in one of the periodical 


es in the magazine reading room. The cat- 


gs alone are of interest to students, but 

is much more helpful if the librarian or 
reference librarian can take time to answer 
questions about these catalogs and give ad- 
vice about prices, methods of buying, editions, 
bindings, etc. Several of our students have 
become interested enough to buy books quite 
regularly in this way, selecting what they 
want in these catalogs, and then placing their 
orders either with an importer or directly 
with some foreign dealer. One student start- 
ed with a slight interest in buying editions of 
English dramatists of the 17th century. Her 
interest was enough to make her come to me 
to ask about some items in a catalog of this 
sort and later increased so that she asked 
specially for other catalogs, wanted to know 
about prices, methods of order, etc. She has 
now not only ordered certain bocks which she 
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has seen advertised, but has made out a list 
of books which she wants to buy, principally 
out of print editions, and a London dealer is 
trying to get them for her. 

The idea is so far from new that one hesi- 
tates to mention it, but for encouraging the 
use of the more recent additions to the li- 
brary, nothing accomplishes more than a sys- 
tematic use of special shelves for the display 
each week of the new books cataloged the 
3 


y new books we of course 


t 
week before. | 
understand books new to the library, not 
merely recent publications. Perhaps I may 
best show what I mean by describing our 
practice at Bryn Mawr College. We have a 
small book-case capable of holding, when 
filled, about 100 to 150 volumes his is 
placed in the delivery room between the main 
deor and the loan desk in such a position that 
every one entering the room has to pass with- 
in four feet of it. Only a blind person could 
avoid seeing it. On these shelves we place 
each Monday all books cataloged during the 
week before, including everything except new 
volumes of periodicals. These are omitted 
because they have already been seen in un- 
bound form. No attempt is made to show 
only the more interesting books, as experi- 
ence proves that it is impossible to say that 
any book will be uninteresting to every one; 
but all recent editions, purchases, gifts and 
public documents are displayed alike. [ven 
the documents are not infrequently carried off 
from these shelves. Perhaps what was on 
the surface the most amusing illustration of 


this was noticed when an omnivorous reader, 


whose regular intellectual bill of fare 


such diverse subjects as agriculture, socialism, 


Elizabethan drama and theological contro- 
versy, excitedly carried away a recent publi 
cation of the government printing office be- 
cause she admired the binding, and wanted 
it copied for some of her own books 

We have a regular day and hour for chang- 
ing the books on these new book shelves, 
which the students know and watch for. As 
soon as a new book is placed there it is at the 
disposal of any one who cares to take it. A 
rule requiring books to be left on these shelves 
for a few days before beginning to circulate 
was discussed, but was decided against on the 
ground that it was better to let a book go out 
as soon as some one was interested enough 
to want it. Probably a greater variety of 


| 
acs 


reading is brought to the attention of the 
students in this way than in any other. Open 
shelves of course help, but after a library has 
gone beyond a certain size, these not infre- 
quently prove bewildering, and an inexperi- 
enced student who is looking for something 
for general reading may either become dis- 
couraged or perhaps find the shelves for one 
subject only and not get any farther. The 
new-book shelves, however, show a few books 
in a variety of subjects, so that almost any 
one can find there something of interest. Our 
experience has been that such shelves prop- 
erly placed are more useful than a weekly 
bulletin of additions. The posted list takes 
more time; ten people will stop to look at 
the books to one who would read a posted 
list, and the actual books are always more 
attractive than their mere titles. To illus- 
trate, some time ago I watched a student who 
was looking at the new books. After cxam- 
ining several carefully she finally took away 
a recent work on religious psychology which, 
if its title had merely appeared on a posted 
list, would never have appealed to her, as she 
ordinarily draws out little except Latin books 
and English literature of a special period. 
Her interest was more than superficial, for 
she objected to returning the book when it 
was wanted later by the professor of psy- 
chology. To the prominent position of these 
shelves, the fact that few books at a time are 
displayed, and the attraction of the book it- 
self the success of such shelves is due. 

Brief mention may be made of the useful- 
ness of systematic co-operation with the vari- 
ous college literary clubs and a provision for 
special lists and book reserves whenever any 
of these clubs have lectures, debates, etc. We 
have found this particularly true in the mat- 
ter of class and club debates. Of course lists 
and books on the subject of the debate would 
always be made for the convenience of the 
debaters; but these same reserves may be 
made to stimulate general reading if the at 
tention of students who are not to take part 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A LIBRARY 


By Joun Russet. Hayes 
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in the debate is called to these reserves. 
Where the interest in the coming debate is 
rather general there are always some stu- 
dents who have no part in the actual debate 
who are enough interested to want to read 
up on the subject, and to these the reserves 
may serve as the beginning of what may later 
develop into a fuller course of reading. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to 
mention the reading record of one student 
who has from time to time attracted our atten- 
tion because she seemed to be responding in 
greater or less degree to all these various at- 
tempts to encourage general reading. She is 
a good student, but not a brilliant one, is 
handicapped by poor health, and has all year 
carried outside work so that her time for 
general reading is less than in the case of 
some students. From October, 1905, to May, 
1906, 8 months, she read 45 books divided by 
classes as follows: 


Philosophy and ethics.............. 1 
Latin literature and philology...... 5 
German literature................. 
French 
Chinese poetry (a German transla- 
Literary magazines ....... 4 


This list includes no books which were as- 
signed by her professors as recommended or 
required reading. The record is not bril- 
liant or remarkable, but is interesting as 
showing a diversity and balance, and any of 
us would probably count it a success if the 
average of general reading of college students 
could approximate this, 


They leave awhile the tumult and the fret 
Of things, who pass beneath this stately portal, 
Nor through all years to come can they forget 


These golden hours among great books immortal. 
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THE FREDERICK FERRIS THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY BUILDING, 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Tue modern college library building must 
meet three primary demands: ample pro- 
vision for study, convenient access to the 
shelves, and, in colleges where graduate work 
is done, seminary rooms. In this day of li- 
brary progress the college library should, as 
far as possible, be an open shelf collection, 
and the problems of accessibility to the 
shelves and of room for study may be met 
either by the separate study hall and stack 
room, or by a combination of study hall 
and stacks by means of the alcove construc- 
tion. This last arrangement is the one 
adopted in the new Vassar College library 
building, where provision is made for the 
storage of the main collection of books in 
alcoves. It is a plan especially adapted to a 
reference collection for students, giving, as 
it does, the maximum of accessibility to the 
books and the greatest convenience in their 
use. It necessitates a much larger floor space, 
however, than the separate study hall and 
stack room, and it will be seen from the 
dimensions of the building that the floor 
space of the Thompson Memorial building is 
unusually great, the extreme width of the 
building being almost 200 feet, the greatest 


depth from front to back over 150 feet. 
The materials used in the construction of 
the building are Germantown granite and 


Indiana limestone. The general style, per- 
pendicular Gothic, admits of much elaborate 
carving both in the exterior and interior 
decoration. 

The general plan of the building is that 
of three similar wings built about a central 
tower. The north and south wings measure 
54x68 feet, the west wing, opposite the en- 
trance, 54x 83 feet. The great central tower 
is the architectural feature of the building. 
It is 54 feet square and rises with buttressed 
walls to a height of 105 feet, and is crowned 
with battlements and crocketed pinnacles. 
Although the library tower, high above the 
trees, makes a conspicuous landmark for the 
surrounding country, the extreme width of 
the front elevation from wing to wing makes 
its real height less apparent. 

A very short wing, or the porch of the 
building, extending 18 feet immediately in 
front of the tower and of the same width as 
the tower, contains the vestibule, with two 
stories of one room each on either side, and 
a third story of three rooms above. The 
pavement, broad stairway, and balustrades 
in the vestibule are of Tennessee marble. 

The vestibule opens by means of swing 
doors into the spacious and beautiful Me- 
morial Hall which is formed by the square 
tower. The walls of Indiana limestone rise 
perpendicularly to the ceiling, 60 feet from 
the floor. This portion of the building is 
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lighted by a row of windows nine feet high 
around the four walls, next to the ceiling. 
Below the windows is a carved frieze in 
which are prominent various college and uni- 
versity seals, and below the frieze, against 
the great plain stone surfaces, hang the Gob- 
elin tapestries purchased for this hall. The 
lowest third of the wall is elaborately detailed 
with mullions and panels with quatrefoil and 
trefoil tracery, carrying out the general style 
of perpendicular Gothic. The ceiling is of 
oak, beamed with ornamental bosses in each 
square. The floor is of marble tiles, white, 
black, green and buff, laid in large geomet- 
rical design. In one corner is a stone fire- 
place, carved with seals of women’s colleges. 
Over the fireplace hangs a portrait of Mr. 
Thompson, to whose memory the building 
is erected. In Memorial Hall are placed 
the desk of the reference librarian, the loan 
desk, the card catalog cases and a table 
with a rack for the display of new books. 
These occupy the four corners, the new book 
table being by the fireplace. Between Memo- 
rial Hall and the right and left wings, stone 
stairways with balustrades pierced with quatre- 
foils lead to the galleries and serninary rooms. 

In the portion of the west wing adjoining 
Memorial Hall are built three stories of sem- 
inary rooms, six in all. A spacious corridor, 
the height of two stories, makes a passage- 

way between the lower rooms from Memorial 
Hall into the main portion of the west wing. 
Through this corridor, as one enters the 
building, is seen the great stained glass win- 
dow in the end of the west wing, made 
by the Hardman Company, of Birmingham, 
England. It represents the conferring of the 
doctorate by the University of Padua upon a 
young Venetian woman in the year 1678. 
There are altogether 13 separate rooms, six 
in the west wing and seven adjoining the 
vestibule. These, exclusive of the four on 
the first floor, are used as seminary rooms, 
They are provided with shelving and lockers, 
tables, chairs and bulletin boards. Being 
grouped about the central portion of the build- 
ing they are convenient of access to the gen- 
eral collection. The four rooms on the first 
flcor are used for library purposes. The two 
either side of the vestibule, opening both into 
the vestibule and into Memorial Hall, are 
the librarian’s room and the cataloging room. 
The two opening upon the corridor that leads 
from Memorial Hall into the west wing are 
used, respectively, as a newspaper room anda 
recom reserved for the library's manuscript 
collection and for exhibitions. 

The three wings contain the main collec- 
tion and are the students’ workrooms. Each 
wing is abundantly lighted by six great mul- 
lioned windows on the sides and a stil] larger 
end window. The end window of the west 
wing has already been mentioned as_ the 
stained glass window conspicuous from the 
entrance. All the other windows are of 
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leaded glass, with a row of printers’ marks 
applied as decoration. The roof is supported 
by perpendicular king post oak trusses rest- 
ing on corbels carved in the form of college 
seals; the ceiling is of polished oak. The 
floors and furnishings are of quartered oak 
in natural finish. 

In each wing pairs of double-faced steel 
stacks, 15 feet in length, are placed at right 
angles with the side walls, to form three 
large alcoves and four narrow aisles on each 
side. The stack is carried up a second story, 
forming galleries on each side of the wings, 
thus doubling the alcove space. The gal- 
leries have glass flooring. One of the great 
mullioned windows fills the wall space in 
each alcove, on the floor and in the gallery. 
Study tables, measuring 9 ft. 6 in.x 4 ft., are 
placed in each alcove, both on the floor and 
in the galleries, also down the center of each 
wing. Each wing is provided in this way 
with 15 tables, nine on the floor, six in the 
galleries. At each table eight readers can 


work comfortably; a total provision, there- 
fore, is made for 360 readers, exclusive of 
The floor 


seminary rooms and basement. 
space is so ample that extra tables could be 
placed in each wing if they were ever needed. 
The alcoves are generously spaced, measuring 
13 feet between the pairs of double-faced 
stacks. A small window lights the aisle be- 
tween every pair of double-faced stacks sep- 
arating the large alcoves. In each wing un- 
der the large end window, which is consider- 
ably higher from the floor than the side win- 
dows, stands a specially constructed oak case, 
5 feet high and 14 feet long. One, provided 
with shallow drawers, is for maps; the other 
two, with felt roller shelves behind leaded 
glass doors, are for large and choice folios. 

The collection of books numbers at present 
over 55,000 volumes, and it is calculated that 
with the present provision of alcove stacks 
this number can be doubled, possibly tripled. 
The reserve possibilities for storage are the 
seminary rooms and the ample basement 
wings. A portion of the north basement is 
already fitted up with stacks for the storage 
of government documents and bound news- 
papers. A portion of the south basement, 
connecting with the cataloging room by a 
lift and stairway, is partitioned off as an un- 

acking room and work room. The remain- 

ing space in the basement is not at present 
utilized, but when needed can be fitted up 
with storage stacks. 

Circular stairways in the six octagonal tur- 
rets, at the farthest corners of the wings, ex- 
tend from the basement to the roof, and con- 
nect the basement, floors, and galleries. 

No independent provision has been made 
for periodicals, as no class distinction has 
been drawn between readers of periodicals 
and readers of books. One alcove in the 
north wing has been fitted up with period- 
ical cases and drawers for current and un- 
bound numbers, and periodical tables are pro- 
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vided in each wing for periodicals relating to 
the subjects shelved there. The separate 
newspaper room secures freedom from the 
annoyance caused by noisy turning of the 
leaves of daily papers. Here also are kept, 
for general consultation, publishers’ catalogs 
and advertisements of new and second-hand 
books. 

The building is heated from the general 
plant, is lighted by electricity, and an electric 
fan provides for ventilation. Coat rooms and 
lavatories are provided in the basement. 

Mrs, Thompson, the donor of the library, 
has made the building as complete as pos- 
sible in every detail, supplying new library 
furnishings throughout. Everything in the 
library except the books themselves is new 
and Mrs. Thompson’s gift. The standard 
steel stacks, and the furniture were pur- 
chased of the Library Bureau. Mr. Francis 
R. Allen, of the firm of Allen & Collins, of 
Boston, is the architect. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


THe new library building at Bryn Mawr 
College, the cornerstone of which was laid 
in June, 1903, is now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The books were moved into these new 
quarters in July and the building, though not 
entirely finished, was opened for use by the 
college Oct. 3, 1906. 

The architecture of the new library, like 
that of the other college buildings, is Jaco- 
bean Gothic of the period of 1630. The main 
library and two wings form three sides of a 
quadrangle, surrounded by a cloister enclos- 
ing a garden with a fountain in the center. 
The cloister is completed at the back by a 
blank wall until money can be secured for a 
large lecture building that will correspond to 
the main library. The main library contains 
the reading rooms, stacks, library offices, 
work rooms, etc., and the wings contain the 
seminary rooms, private offices of the pro- 
fessors, and the psychological laboratories. 

As the library has been in its new quarters 
so short a time it is still too soon to an- 
nounce many results from the change. De- 
velopments along certain lines are, however, 
indicated by the plan of the building, and 
certain results are already manifest. 

There has of course been a great gain in 
rcom and convenience and a corresponding 
gain in the use made by the students of all 
library facilities. The accommodations for 
readers have been greatly increased, so that 
there are now seats for 136 in the main read- 
ing room, Io in the periodical room, 15 in the 
non-resident study room, 104 in the various 
seminary rooms, besides 30 seats at small 
reading tables scattered through the stack. 
These tables, which are a particular feature in 
the stack arrangement, are intended for those 
who wish to do special work among the books 
not for general readers. As a result of this in- 
creased accommodation for readers the num- 
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ber of students using the reading rooms has 
in one month since college opened more than 
doubled, and there has been a corresponding 
increase in circulation. With the greater fa- 
cilities for work of every kind has come an 
increased demand for reference work. In the 
old library no separate reference desk had 
been possible, but one has been provided in 
the new building, although no reference li- 
brarian has yet been added to the regular 
library staff. 

The special feature of the new library 
which is showing largest returns at first is the 
very ample provision for seminary rooms and 
graduate work. As will be seen from the 
plan, there are 13 seminary rooms, one for 
each college department, except the depart- 
ments of Spanish and Italian, which have a 
seminary in common. These seminary rooms 
are reading rooms for graduate students only, 
and are not used by undergraduates. The 
seminary collections consist of source mate- 
rial for graduate work. This ample pro- 
vision for separate reading and research 
rooms for graduates has been made necessary 
by the very large proportion of graduates in 
the student body. Out of a total of 426 stu- 
dents registered this year 64 students, or 
about 15 per cent. of the whole number, are 
graduates. So far this arrangement of sem- 
inaries promises extremely well, and is al- 
ready yielding excellent results in the in- 
creased facilities for advanced work. This 
plan in a way represents an extreme develop 
ment of the seminary idea, for a medium- 
sized library, and the way in which it is work- 
ing out is being watched with much interest 

IsaporE G. Munce, Librarian. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROGRAM FOR 
BROOKLYN CENTRAL LIBRARY 
BUILDING 


Report of Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, Professional Adviser 
on procedure for procuring preliminary plans. 
Hon. Brrp S. Corer, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn: 
Hon. A. Boopy, 
President, Board of Trustecs, Brooklyn 
Public Library: 
and Members of the Board: 

GENTLEMEN: In compliance with the in- 
structions conveyed to me in a resolution 
passed by the building committee of your 
board on Tuesday, July 17, 1906, I beg to 
report as follows upon the procedure which 
appears most desirable to pursue for the 
preparation of the preliminary plans for the 
proposed new Central Library: 


1. Importance of the Problem. 


The designing of any large public building 
is a task of great importance and of large 
responsibility, since the edifice must remain, 
not for a few, but for many years as a monu- 
ment of the skill and foresight or of the folly 
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and shortsightedness of those responsible for 
it; of their wise care for the interests of the 
public both present and future, or of their in- 
difference or extravagance. A well-planned, 
well-built and beautiful building is a title to 
the long-lasting gratitude of the community. 
All the more is this true when, like a great 
library, the building is designed for a widely 
popular use. And when, as in this case, the 
building is to stand on a commanding site, 
amid monuments of architectural skill, in 
what will one day be a most important civic 
center, the dignity and importance of the 
problem are proportionately increased. 

Moreover, the problem is not one to be 
solved by a moment’s inspiration. The site is 
a peculiar one, imposing by its grades and 
form, certain definite limitations on the de- 
signer. It is a splendid architectural oppor- 
tunity, but for that very reason it needs the 
most careful study. Its very difficulties offer 
to its designer the occasion for that sort of 
skill which converts difficulties into advan- 
tages. But this makes the preliminary study 
of the problem all the more critical and im- 
portent. The fundamental scheme must be 
correct or all the architectural splendors 
based upon it will only be so much waste and 
extravagance, perpetuating the initial blunder. 
And in order that the architect may make his 
fundamental scheme aright, he must be fur- 
nished with a clear, definite and carefully 
studied program, prepared by competent 
hands and issued with the approval of the 
trustees of the library. 


2. The Program. 


In laying out the work of designing the 
Carnegie branches in Brooklyn, several weeks 
were spent in preparing the fundamental pro- 
gram for these relatively small buildings. 
The librarian and I devoted careful study to 
the various types of such buildings, to the 
most desirable arrangements to be called for 
in the proposed designs, and to the best way 
of securing at one and the same time the 
most convenient library buildings, and the 
largest freedom of individual design and sug- 
gestion from the various architects. If such 
careful preliminary study and preparation 
have been indicated in the successful carry- 
ing on of a group of relatively small build- 
ings, it is certainly at least equally necessary 
in the case of the great edifice now contem- 
plated. 

The requirements of the program no one 
can now specify. Who can tell what or how 
many reading-rooms are needed, or how large 
each should be, or what parts of the building 
they should occupy? the number, size and 
character of work-rooms, store-rooms and 
staff-rooms; of offices and rooms of adminis- 
tration; of special study-rooms and special 
book collections; of rooms for prints, photo- 
graphs and maps? These cannot be deter- 
mined and laid down except as the result of 
careful study, correspondence and comparison 
of the experience of librarians in our larger 
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libraries of modern design. The relative as- 
signments of volume space to open shelves 
and to closed stack-rooms; the size, arrange- 
ment and number of stories of stack-rooms, 
and the availability and use of basements and 
sub-basements for book storage, all demand 
expert consideration with special reference to 
the form and topography of the site. The site 
itself must be carefully examined; its subter- 
ranean conformation tested by borings ; the 
possible influence of the proximity of the res- 
ervoir upon excavations, or of those on the 
reservoir and mains, must be determined by 
competent engineering advice. 


3. The Procedure. 


The simple and obvious procedure, under 
these conditions would seem to be, therefore, 
as follows: That the building committee 
should instruct the librarian to prepare a defi- 
nite program for the proposed building, such 
program to specify the character and num- 
ber, and, so far as the best interests of library 
service may seem to require, the approximate 
dimensions, position and relation of the dif- 
ferent parts of the library, the functions and 
services for which provision must be made, 
and such other requirements as it may seem 
to him important to bring to the architect’s 
attention 

That in the preparation of this program he 
be authorized to avail himself of such expert 
advice by competent librarians, architects 
and engineers as may be necessary to make 
the program complete and practicable. 

That the program thus prepared be laid 
before the architect of the library for his 
suggestions and criticisms; and that the re- 
port, as modified in the light of these criti- 
cisms and suggestions, be then laid before the 
building committee for final approval. 

Where so approved, the program shall be 
given to the architect as the official statement 
of the requirements and conditions to which 
the preliminary plans and drawings must con- 
form 

That in the preparation of these plans and 
the accompanying elevations and sections the 
architect shall have at all times the fullest 
opportunity for consultation with the libra- 
rian (and, should one be employed, with the 
consulting architect or professional adviser 
of the committee). 

That the general scheme of plans and ele- 
vations shall be submitted by the architect for 
criticism or approval to the librarian (and 
professional adviser, if any), before he pro- 
ceeds with their embodiment in the final draw- 
ings; and when approved by them, to 
the building committee; and that the final 
drawings of the preliminary plans and eleva- 
tions shall emhody the general scheme thus 
approved by the building committee. 

It is not intended by the above procedure to 
hamper in any way the free artistic activity 
of your architect, but to provide him with a 
solid groundwork of ascertained and clearly 
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expressed conditions upon which to build up 
his conceptions of the edifice. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the new building, how- 
ever beautiful as a work of art, shall first 
of all be a first-class library; that is, that 
it shall be planned so as to meet the require- 
ments, the exigencies, the peculiar needs of 
the service of a great and growing library, 
and that it shall provide for these in a way 
to suffice for many years and to allow for 
future growth as well. These requirements 
and exigencies no one can understand, foresee 
and set forth wnless he possesses expert 
knowledge as a librarian; and it is de- 
sirable, and he would be the first to recog- 
nize it, that in preparing such a program he 
should have also expert advice on such tech- 
nical points as lie outside of his own specific 
field. Moreover, it is highly important that 
before this program is finally issued by the 
committee and made binding on the architect 
he, the architect, should have ample opportu- 
nity for suggestion and criticism of its re- 
quirements. Indeed, under the above pro- 
cedure, the result will probably be that the 
preparation of the program will be in reality 
a joint work in which the librarian, the ad- 
viser (if any), and the architect will each 
contribute suggestions and criticisms, so that 
the program will, when approved and issued, 
be already acceptable to all concerned. 

It is, of course, understcod that the ap- 
proval of the Borough President is through- 
out the above statement taken for granted as 
essential in everything which relates to the 
expenditures for this preliminary work, un- 
der the act providing the funds for this pur- 
pose. 

I recommend the adoption of the above 
procedure in securing the preliminary plans. 
The necessary measures for topographical sur- 
veys, -borings and tests of the site under 
competent engineering direction and advice 
can be taken while the preliminary work is 
in progress for preparing the program. 
Respectfully 

. D. F. Hamtiin. 


Oct. 15, 1906. 


EDUCATION BUILDING AND STATE 
LIBRARY AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE terms of the architectural competition 
for the new Education Building which the 
state of New York is to erect at Albany were 
made public not long since in a circular issued 
by the Board of Trustees of Public Build- 
ings. This board, consisting of the governor. 
the lieutenant-governor, and the speaker of 
the Assembly, constitutes, in conjunction with 
a regent of the state university (Dr. Albert 
Van Der Veer, of Albany), the commissioner 
of education and the state architect, a Board 
of Award. The circular gives in full chapter 
678 of the laws of 1906, which provided for a 
State Education Building to house the Edu- 
cation Department, the State Library, and 
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the State Museum of Natural History, and 
states that the two city blocks bounded by 
Washington avenue, Hawk, Elk, and Swan 
streets, with the exception of the land occu- 
pied by the Cathedral of All Saints and the 
state heating station, have been chosen as the 
site. Lafayette street will be permanently 
closed. A map or plot of the site is included 
in the circular. 

The space required in the building will be 
at least as follows, in square feet. Adminis- 
tration, 54,300; state library, 107,000; book 
stecks (10 floors of 13,050 each), 130,500; 
museum, 57,200; total, 349,000. It is thought 
that four floors and a basement will provide 
the necessary accommodations. On this basis 
detailed estimates are given of the space re- 
quired for the various subdivisions of each 
of the above groups. It is noticeable that 
nearly twice as much space is allotted to the 
state library, aside from the stacks, as to 
either administration or museum. This is 
largely accounted for by the extensive re- 
quirements for the general reading-room, the 
law library, the library school rooms, and the 
educational extension rooms. 

The arrangements provide for a first and 
a second competition. All architects are in- 
yited to participate in the first, for which the 
main rules are, briefly, as follows: 

Drawings are limited strictly to (a) floor 
plans and (b) elevations of four fronts and 
two sections: all of scale 1-16 inch to the foot. 
No perspective view is to be submitted. All 
drawings shall be on white paper, mounted 
mt not framed, each on a separate sheet. A 
typewritten memorandum accompanying the 
work of each competitor shall cover: (1) a 
brief discussion of the general scheme, in- 
cluding provisions for possible future exten- 
sion; (2) a statement of the number of cubic 
feet, with estimate of cost based on the cubic 
feet ratio; and (3) a brief specification of 
meterials. No alternative arrangement will 
be accepted, but any competitor may submit 
mere than one complete design. 

The competition wil! be anonymous, the 
familiar method being employed of requiring 
with each set of designs an accompanying 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name, 
the envelope to remain unopened until after 
the award. 

The board will select the 10 most meri- 
tcrious sets of designs and pay the author of 
each $500. These authors will then be in- 
vited to engage in a second competition from 
which all others will be excluded, and each 
one participating will be paid the further sum 
of $1000. The board will then select the 
three most meritorious designs and will pay 
the additional sums of $2000 and $1000 re- 
spectively to the authors of the second and 
third designs, all three designs to become the 
property of the state. The architect’s com- 
mission will be awarded “to the author of 
assured responsibility presenting the most 
meritorious final design, at the rate of com- 
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pensation sustained by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, after deducting the 
amounts previously paid him on account of 
architectural designs and after charging him 
with any expense which in the judgment of 
the trustees may be necessary for the services 
of architectural engineers.” None of the un- 
successful plans will be publicly exhibited 
without the consent of their authors. 

A number of “Suggestions” appended in- 
clude the recommendations that inside courts 
be avoided if consistent with sufficient light 
and ventilation; that the library stacks be 
placed on the land at the rear lying between 
the cathedral and the state heating station; 
and that the rooms of each group (the ad- 
ministrative offices and work rooms, the li- 
brary, and the museum) ought to be arranged 
with some view to unity in each group, yet 
no one group need necessarily be wholly 
upon one floor or vertically in any one part 
of the building. Architects, however, are to 
be wholly free in the development of their 
plans. 

The kind of building materials, so they be 
fireproof, is left to the architect. The cost of 
erection must be safely within the limit of 
$2,500,000 fixed by the law. “This sum does 
not include furnishings or any movable ap- 
pliances; it must include heating, lighting, 
and plumbing apparatus and all permanent 
and connected fixtures within the building.” 
Heat, light, and power will, however, be sup- 
plied from an outside central station, not to 
be considered in the estimate. 

All communications must be addressed to 
the Hon. Frank E. Perley, secretary of the 
Trustees of Public Buildings. All designs 
must be received at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings not later than 
5 p-m., November 30, 1906. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. 


THE committee appointed to carry out the 
plan suggested by Mr. Felix Neumann, printed 
in the Liprary youRNAL for September, has 
issued the following communication: 

The committee on Americana of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America desires to 
secure as complete a list as is possible of 
special collections in public and private libra- 
ries which contain material of use to students 
of the history of printing in America. This 
material would comprise collections of books, 
pamphlets, broadsides and newspapers printed 
in a single city, town or state, of the publica- 
tions of individual printers, and of manu- 
script material referring to printers or their 
work, account books, letter books, etc. In 
scme cases the presses and other office ma- 
terial of early printers may be still in ex- 
istence 

The committee has especially in mind print- 
ers who worked in America before the year 
1800, those who were the first to set up a press 
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in places on the outskirts of civilization, and 
those whose work has contributed toward 
raising the standard of American typography. 

The committee asks all librarians an 
others who are willing to co-operate in its 
work, to fill out the enclosed blank as fully 
as possible and return it before Dec. 15 to 

Georce PARKER WINSHIP, 
Joun Carter Brown Lrarary. 
Providence, 


FRENCH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE first meeting of the French Library 
Association was held June 30, 1906, at the 
Musée Social, M. Deniker presiding. 

The first business to come before the asso- 
ciation was a letter from M. Nicaud, libra- 
rian of the University of Grenoble, contain- 
ing a motion that the question of the im- 
provement of salaries be considered at an 
early moment and reported to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The president re- 
ported that steps were already being taken. 

The librarian of the municipal library of 
Grenoble sent a letter drawing attention to 
the reforms needed in municipal libraries and 
the necessity of 2 uniform regulation of libra- 
ries, large and small, by the government, 
such as it gives the municipal schools. 

The question of apprenticeships was 
brought up and aroused some discussion. 
Instances were mentioned of apprenticeships 
of ten and twelve years, without payment. 
M. Martin, of the Library of the Arsenal, 
believed that this subject was included in the 
project of reform under consideration, the 
length of time being reduced to six months, 
and the apprenticeship conducted in the in- 
terest of the apprentice rather than in that of 
the library. 

Another question excited an equal amount 
of discussion, that of the intermediary em- 
pleyees, between the rank of librarians and 
attendants, a class not recognized by the 
present law, but which should be, under the 
new plan of reform —at least in some kinds 
of libraries. The question of requirements 
for the office of librarian was raised, the new 
project requiring an apprenticeship period of 
probation and a degree. The subject of vaca- 
tions was also considered. f 

The association adjourned to meet again 
on Nov. 10, 

In the sessions held in July the commission 
considered the points to which it was desir- 
able to call the attention of the authorities, 
and decided on the following resolutions: 

1. Entrance to the profession of librarian- 
ship. No one can enter upon the profession 
without being able to show a diploma of 
higher instruction, and without having passed 
an examination in professional matters, ex- 
cept functionaries who have given ten years 
or more of paid service and may be excused 
from presenting a diploma. 
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The positicns of administrators and cop- 
servators to be filled by librarians only. 

2. Salaries and promotion. The libraries 
belonging to the government or to public in- 
stitutions to be classified according to their 
importance. The personnel of these to be dj- 
vided into classes also, of librarians receiving 
3000 to 6000 francs and of conservators and 
administrators receiving from 7000 francs up. 
ward. Promotion to be based half upon 
merit, half upon tenure. In the promotion for 
Ieng service, librarians to remain not longer 
than four years in the same class. 
Conservators and librarians of municipal 


libraries to be similarly graded, with a fixed 
maximum and minimum salary and regular 
promotions. 

3. The establishment of an intermediary 
grade between those of librarian and attend- 
ant, for employees of sufficient education. 
tested by examination. 

4 The establishment, in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, of an advisory committee 
on libraries, in which librarians shall be rep- 
resented by a number of elected de'egates 

M. W. P. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDER’S DAY 


Tue board of trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, have sent to all the libra- 
ries which have been founded by Andrew 
Carnegie, or whose buildings are a gift from 
him, a suggestion that they should establish 
an annual celebration of Founder’s Day in 
honor of Mr. Carnegie. April 11, 1007, is 
suggested as the date for the first celebration, 
the second to be on the first Thursday in 
November, 1908, and future annual celebra- 
tions in November. The secretary of the Car- 
negie Institute has received many favorable 
replies, but no decision has been reached, nor 
are the details of the suggested ceremonies 
as yet outlined. It is hoped that the event 
will be an international one. 


American Library Hssociation 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


At the meeting of the Publishing Board 
held Oct. 23-24 at its office, 34 Newbury 
street, Boston, several decisions were made 
which interest librarians. 

Miss Esther Crawford has been secured as 
editor of the new edition of the “A. L. A. 
subject headings,” and the work will begin 
in December. An advisory committee to as- 
sist her has been chosen, made up of cata- 
logers representing different types of libra- 
ries, as follows: Mr. G. M. Jones, of the 
Salem Public Library, chairman; Miss Har- 
riet B. Prescott, of Columbia University; 
Miss Margaret Mann, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; Miss Linda M. Clat- 
worthy, of the Dayton (O.) Public Library; 
Mr. A. G. S. Josephson, of the John Crerar 
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Library; Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and Miss Nina E. Browne, 
of the Publishing Board. Mr. Jones was 
chairman of the committee of 1808, which 
compiled the original edition. It is hoped 
that the work can be completed and pub- 
lished within a year. 

The board has secured copies of Mr. W. R. 
Eastman’s pamphlet on “Library buildings,” 
jssued as Library School Bulletin, no. 22, by 
the New York State Library, and will include 
it in its series of library handbooks to be sold 
at 25 cents. It contains views of 22 actual 
buildings, and gives floor plans, statement 
of cost, etc. Later the board will issue an- 
other “Handbook on library buildings,” com- 
piled by the League of Library Commissions. 

Plans have been made to issue tracts on 
library schools and training, and on travelling 
libraries, dealing with the methods of con- 
ducting them, also select lists of German, 
French, Italian, Norwegian, Scandinavian, 
and Polish books. 

The list of German books, prepared by 
Miss Emma Gattiker for the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, is now ready, and will 
be printed soon. It contains between 500 and 
600 titles, including books for children and 
young people as well as for adults. It is in- 
tended to aid libraries in the selection of 
books for a permanent collection in the 
smaller public libraries, or for the formation 
of travelling libraries. While the list has 
beer. prepared primarily for the German 
reader — German by birth or descent — who 
does not read English, or reads it with diffi- 
culty and usually for business purposes only, 
due consideration has been given to the cul- 
tural side also, especially for young people 
who are studying the language in our schools, 
The price will be announced later. 

With the December Booklist will be issued 
a title-page and author index to the two vol- 
umes for 1905 and 1906. Beginning with 1907 
the index will be cumulated. 

The “A. L. A. portrait index,” edited by 
William C. Lane and Nina E. Browne, will 
be published shortly by the Library of Con- 
gress. It will not be distributed free, but 
will be sold at $3 by the superintendent of 
documents, and all orders should be addressed 
to him. It is expected that the index will be 
ready before the year ends. 

The Publishing Board will not include 
among its publications, as announced in the 
A. L. A. Handbook of 1906, the “Index to 
economic material in the American state doc- 
un.ents,” compiled by Miss Hasse under the 
auspices of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology of the Carnegie Institution, since 
the Carnegie Institution has decided to issue 
the index as one of its own publications. 

Occasional calls for the cards for the War- 
ner Library continue to come. The cards 
can be reprinted if enough libraries want 
them. Will every library which would order 
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the cards if they should be reprinted notify 
the secretary of the Publishing Board, 34 
Newbury street, Boston? 


REPRINTS 
The board has reprinted Professor Chan- 
ning’s appendix to Larned’s “Literature of 

American history,” giving selected titles in 

American history for students and readers. 

The list is divided into three parts: (1) A 

gcod schoo] library. (2) A collection for a 

town library. (3) A good working library. 

The notes regarding the titles selected will be 

found in the “Literature of American his- 

tory.” 
NARRAGANSETT PIER PAPERS 
The following reprints have been made 
from the Proceedings of the Narragansett 

Pier Conference, 1906: 

Address of the president: one phase of li- 
brary development, by Frank P. Hill. 

The need of an A, L, A. collection of plans 
of library buildings, by C. C. Soule. 

Books for the foreign population, by J. H. 
Canfield. 

Some methods of library advertising, by P. B. 
Wright. 

The children’s library a moral force, by 
Clara W. Hunt; and The problem of the 
girl, by Lutie E. Stearns. 

Report of the committee on library adminis- 
tration, by W. R. Eastman. 

Small libraries: round table meetings. 
Copies of these may be had at five cents 

each, postage prepaid, or at the rate of $2.50 

per 100, plus postage, by addressing the A. L, 

He Headquarters, 34 Newbury street, Boston, 
ass. 


A. L. A. PROCEEDINGS, SURPLUS COPIES 

Attention is again called to the back num- 
bers of the Proceedings, offered at reduced 
prices. The full list, with prices, was printed 
in the September number of the Lrprary 
yJoURNAL. Orders will be filled in the order of 
application. 


State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the California Library Association, held in 
Berkeley, Oct. 12, 1906, it was voted to accept 
the invitation of the A. K. Smiley Library to 
hold the annual meeting of the association 
in Redlands. The sessions will be held Jan. 3 
and 4, 1907, leaving the sth free for visiting 
neighboring libraries. This will be the first 
annual meeting of the association to be held 
in the southern part of the state, and no pains 
will be spared to make it a success. All 
library workers in the state are urged to 
attend, and as the meeting will be held at the 
time of the heavy tourist travel, it is hoped 
that many from other states may take this 
opportunity to visit Redlands, The associa- 
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tion extends a cordial invitation to all inter- 
ested in library work to attend the meeting. 
The program will be announced as soon as 
practicable. 

Other items of news of the association will 
b: found in News Notes of California Libra- 
ries, each month. 

Mary L. Sutuirr, Secretary. 

The first district, California Library Asso- 
ciation, held its annual meeting in Sacramento 
Oct. 29. Reports from libraries were heard 
in the morning, and in the afternoon there 
were papers. The first district includes 23 
counties, 

COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Alfred E. Whitaker, State Uni- 
versity Library, Boulder. 

Secretary: H. E. Richie, Public Library, 
Denver. 

Treasurer: C. R. Dudley, Public Library, 
Denver. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Colo- 
rado Library Association was held at the 
Public Library, Colorado Springs, Sept. 209. 
The meeting was the most ‘largely attended 
and the most interesting of any in the history 
of the association. 

The visiting members were the guests of 
the Colorado Springs Public Library at a 
delightful luncheon, served at the library at 
one o'clock, after which the regular program 
was carried out as follows: Address, Mayor 
Henry C. Hall; address, Mr. Alfred E. Whit- 
aker ; Coloradoana, Mr. Edward B. Morgan; 
Local historical collections, Mr. Charles R. 
Dudley; discussions 

H. E. Ricure, Secretary. 
IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Miss Ella McLoney, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines. 

Secretary: Mrs. A, J. Barkley, Public Li- 
brary, Boone. 

Treasurer: Miss Kate E. Thompson, Public 
Library, Nevada. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association was held in Ottumwa, Oct. 
10-12, 1906. The sessions were held in the 
audience room of the First Baptist Church, 
with 109 members in attendance. 

The first session was called to order by the 
vice-president, Miss Ella McLoney, of Des 

Moines, on Wednesday p.m., the president, 
Mr. Matthew Hale Douglas, of Grinnell, 
being detained at home on account of illness. 
The address of welcome by the visiting del- 
egates was deliverel by Mr. J. T. Hackworth, 
president of the Ottumwa Library bvard of 
trustees, who spoke particularly of the im- 
portance of the librarian as an educator. Miss 
McLoney responded in behalf of the state as- 
sociation, 

The secretary then read the report of board 
meetings held since the last meeting of the 
association. The report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Miss Tyler reported the progress of library 
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work for the year, giving changes in librari- 
ans’ positions, travelling libraries, gifts, sum- 
mer library school, local library organizations 
and other matters of interest. 

One of the principal features of the session 
was the address by Johnson Brigham, state 
librarian, who spoke on the theme “Librarians 
as educators.” 

A general discussion followed the _ paper. 

“A new phase of library extension” was the 
subject of a very interesting paper by Miss 
Miriam E. Carey, supervising librarian of 
state institutions. 

“Iowa is the first state to provide for sys- 
tematic development and supervision of the 
libraries in the state philanthropic and re- 
formatory institutions. The board of control 
having the 14 institutions of this character in 
charge, created the position of Supervising li- 
brarian during the last year.” Miss Carey 
spoke of her work at Mitchellville, Eldora, 
Davenport and Marshalltown, and then re- 
ferred to the remarkable work with the 
insane of Miss Rowe of Clarinda, mention- 
ing the titles of a number of books which 
have been read by the inmates of the hos- 
pitals at Clarinda and Independence. 

At the close of the remarks by Miss Carey 
the chairman announced that President 
George E. McLean, of Iowa State University, 
was present and requested him to address 
the convention. President McLean responded. 

At six o'clock the annual reunion and din- 
ner of the society of the Iowa Library School 
was held at Hotel Ballingal. Wednesday 
evening from 8 to 11 o’clock a reception was 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. D. 
Foster by the Ottumwa Woman's Club to the 
members of the Iowa Library Association. 
Thursday morning, after the secretary’s report 
was read and approved, Mrs. H. J. Howe, 
chairman of the legislative committee, gave a 
report of the library legislation of the 31st 
general assembly. Section 732 of the code 
was so amended as to provide for an increase 
in the tax levy in cities and towns having a 
population of 6000 or under, from two to three 
mills on the dollar. This will affect about 68 
libraries in the state. 

Section 729 was amended to definitely fix 
the responsibility for the expenditure of all 
moneys available by gift or otherwise for the 
erection of public buildings upon library trus- 
tees. 

A new law enacted was for the use of pub- 
lic libraries by residents of county or town- 
ships outside of city or town. The work of 
the state library commission was advanced 
by an additional appropriation. 

The secretary read a letter from the board 
of trustees of the Council Bluffs Public Li- 
brary, inviting the I. L. A. to hold its next 
annual meeting in their city. 

Letters were also read from Miss Tobitt. of 
the Omaha Public Library, and from the Ne- 
braska Library Commission, urging the asso- 
ciation to hold its next annual meeting either 
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in Council Bluffs or Omaha, and in joint ses- 
sion with the Nebraska association. The mat- 
ter was referred to the incoming board. 

A letter was read from President Douglas 
expressing regret that he was unable to be 
present and giving valuable recommendations 
on library work in the state. 

Captain Johnson, of Fort Dodge, honorary 
president of the association, was then called 
to the chair. He made a few remarks, review- 
ing the early history of the association. 

Two round table meetings were held simul- 
taneously, that for representatives of public 
libraries being conducted by Miss Tyler. The 
following topics were discussed: “How to du 
plicate books, and why,” “Ordering and using 
Library of Congress printed cards,” “What 
not to bind” and “How we select books.” 

That for representatives of college and ref- 
erence libraries was conducted by Miss Ami- 
don, of Coe College. The following topics 
were considered: “The duplication of books, 
especially reference books, in libraries of lim- 
ited incomes,” “Buying by the ‘bid’ system,’ 

“Best method to be employed in bringing stu- 
dents into closer touch with the library,” 
“Shall we have department libraries?” 
“W hat privileges shall we give to the public 
in our college libraries?” “Reformed spelling,” 
“The growing helpfulness of the state library 
to the public libraries of the state.” 

Miss Gertrude Stiles, of Chicago, gave a 
most interesting and instructive talk on “Li- 
brary binding,” using samples to illustrate 
processes in binding and sewing of books, 
and samples of the various kinds of feather 
used in binding. 

After the following committees were ap- 
pointed by the chair the meeting adjourned: 

Nominations: Miss Mary E. Downey, Ot- 
tumwa; Mr. W. P. Payne, Nevada: Mrs. 
Mary E. Daily, Council Bluffs. 

Resolutions: Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, 
Dubuque; Mr. Joknson Brigham, Des Moines 
Miss Clara Estabrook, Eldora. 

Legislative: Senator C..J. A. 
Boone: Miss Vina E, Clark, Ames: 
Anna S. Gates, Tipton. 


Ericson, 
Mrs. 


Necrology: Mr. M. G. Wyer, Iowa City; 
Miss Amidon, Coe College; Miss Babb, In- 
dianola. 


Thursday afternoon’s session opened with 
a report of the special committee on library 
binding by M. G. Wyer. This committee 
was appointed by the executive board in Jan- 
uary for the purpose of investigating the 
feasibility of establishing a co-operative bind- 
ery for Iowa libraries, with cost of same, etc. 
The report of the committee was accepted 
and placed on file and the committee con- 
tinued. 

A round table for the representatives of 
the larger public libraries was conducted by 
Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith. Topic, “Circu- 
lation and its problems.” The speakers were 
Mrs. Daily, Miss Graves, Miss McLoney, 
Miss Downey, Miss Sabin, Miss Wheelock, 
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Miss Duren, Miss Brainerd, Miss Thompson 
and Miss Wood. At the close of the round 
table the first speaker of the afternoon, Miss 
Grace Rose, of Davenport, was introduced. 
Her subject was “The school and the library.” 

The association was next entertained by 
a. inspiring address from Miss Edna Lyman, 
of Oak Park, Illinois, on “The purpose of the 
story hour.” She said in part: “Children will 
be held by the story who have not yet mas- 
tered the mechanical part of reading. Some 
things we can claim for story telling. First, 
the joy it gives to children. We have a right 
to feel that the story is the greatest power to 
cultivate correct English. Then the enlarge- 
ment of view. The child’s experience is 
limited. It is a source for the cultivation of 
the imagination; also an appreciation of the 
sense of humor. Through the story he learns 
the cause and effect of moral actions.” 

Miss Lyman closed by telling two stories 
illustrating the moral principle of love and 
kindness. Her style was so impressive as to 
convert the whole audience of “grown ups” 
into a company of fascinated children 

When Miss Lyman had finished speaking, 
Mr. Johnson Brigham announced to the con- 
vention that the daughters of ex-Governor 
Gue had made an offer to present to any pub- 
lic library in Iowa or any public school library 
not already possessing a set, the “History of 
Iowa,” in four volumes, as compiled by their 
father. They may be had by applying to the 
library commission and paying cost of trans- 
portation. A vote of thanks was given by 
the convention to the donors. 

A letter was read from Miss Ahern, of 
Chicago, editor of Public Libraries, who was 
to have given one of the principal addresses 
on Friday. She expressed regret at not being 
able to be present, and said, “Please convey 
to the association my congratulations on the 
growth in extent, in power and in professional 
attainments that I can see has been made 
when looking at it in the time between the 
days of the first meetings in Des Moines and 
the gathering as it is to-day.” 

Mr. Payne offered a motion that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take action on the 
recommendations made to the association by 
President Douglas. Motion carried. Corm- 
mittee appointed: Miss Downey, Miss Wheel- 
ock and Captain Johnson. 

Mr. Payne offered an amendment to the 
constitution, providing that the term of office 
of secretaary and treasurer shall be two 
years, their terms expiring alternate years. 
He also moved to amend the by-laws by in- 
creasing the program committee, which now 
consists of president, secretary, and secretary 
of library commission, with two non-official 
members, one of whom shall be a resident of 
the city in which the annual meeting of the 
association is held. Motion in regard to 
by-laws carried. Amendment to the consti- 
tution to be acted on at the following session 

The meeting adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock 
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in the M. E. Church to hear the address by 
Professor S. H. Clark, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, on “Literature and the community.” 
Professor Clark’s lecture was one of the most 
scholarly, finished and inspiring addresses 
ever delivered before the asscciation. 

Friday morning the session was called to 
order by the vice-president. Secretary's re- 
port read and approved. 

The address, “Book buying problems,” by 
Mr. Purd B. Wright, of St. Joseph, Mo., was 
an interesting and helpful feature of this ses- 
sion. Mr. Wright discussed his sujbect 
under the following heads: “How much of 
the income shall be set aside for books?” 
“How far shall the demands of the pubiic 
for popular books be supplied?” “Should li- 
braries buy fine limited “editions of standard 
authors?” “The wisdom and economy of buy- 
ing of book agents.” 

Discussion followed from a trustee’s stand- 
point, by various trustees. 

“Library legislation, present and future,” 
was the subject of a paper by Senator C. J. 
A. Ericson. Discussion on this address was 
led by Mrs. H. J. Howe. 

Mrs. Daily, librarian of Council Bluffs, ex- 
tended a very cordial invitation to the I. L. 
A. to hold their next annual meeting in the 
Bluff city. 

On motion of Miss Tyler, the secretary was 
instructed to write a letter to President Doug- 
las expressing regret for his absence at this 
meeting. 

Captain Johnson, chairman of the necrology 
committee, reported the deaths of two valued 
members of the association during the past 
year—Mrs. Ada A. Van Vechten, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Mrs. S. F. Gunsolos, of Tipton. 
Mrs. Loomis, of Cedar Rapids, and Mrs. 
Yates, of Tipton, read beautiful tributes to 
the memory of these noble women, copies of 
which were ordered printed and kept with the 
records of the association, 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Carpenter, followed, showing a balance of 
$155.11, with the expenses of the convention 
unpaid. 

Captain Johnson reported for the committee 
or president’s recommendations as follows: 
That the suggestion in relation to district 
meetings be adopted and that the executive 
committee be requested to provide for carry- 
ing out of the same; that the suggestion in re- 
lation to providing for increased support for 
libraries be referred to the committee on legis- 
lation. Report accepted. 

A notable feature of the morning’s session 
was the visit in a body of the entire library 
board of Oskaloosa. 

A brief business session was held Friday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock. The proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
through its chairman Miss Bessie Sargeant 
Smith. Report accepted and placed on file. 
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Miss Downey, chairman on nominations, re- 
ported as follows: President, Miss Ella Mc- 
Loney, of Des Moines; vice-president, Mr. J. 
T. Hackworth, of Ottumwa; secretary, Mrs. 
A. J. Barkley, Boone; treasurer, Miss Kate 
E. Thompson, of Nevada. 

The secretary being renominated, the new 
treasurer was nominated for two years. Re- 
port of committee accepted and secretary in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the association. 
On motion of Miss Taylor, Mr. M. H. Doug- 
las was elected to fill the vacancy on the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Mr. Howe was called to the chair while 
the executive board held a meeting and ac- 
cepted the invitation of Council Bluffs to 
hold the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in their city and coincident with the 
Nebraska association. This concluded the 
work of the 17th annual session of the I. L. 
A. and the meeting was adjourned. 

Fiora E. S. Barktey, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles E. Wright, Carnegie 
Library, Duquesne. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert P. Bliss, State 
Free Library Commission, Harrisburg. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association was held at Wil- 
liamsport on Oct. 11, 12 and 13. The choice 
of a place of meeting was a happy one, Wii- 
liamsport being an attractive city of about 
40,000 population, in the beautiful upper val- 
ley of the Susquehanna. 

As much good often comes from the 
informal social intercourse at such meetings, 
the first evening was given up to a reception, 
held in the parlors of the Park Hotel, the 
association headquarters. There was an at- 
tendance of 86 at the meeting, representing 
35 libraries in all parts of the state. 

The first regular session was called to 
order at 10 o'clock on Friday morning, Oct. 
12, with the president, Miss Myra Poland, of 
Wilkes-Barre, in the chair. The association 
was welcomed in a short speech by the Hon. 
S. T. Foresman, Mayor of Williamsport, and 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
James V. Brown Library. He was followed 
by Miss Poland, who opened the meeting with 
an address on the genera! situation in the 
library world. 

Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, of the New York 
State Library, then delivered an address on 
“Books for rural communities: some general 
considerations.” Mr. Anderson dwelt upon 
the importance of putting the best and most 
useful books within the reach of the country 
boy, for it is mainly from the country and 
the small towns that the ranks of men who do 
things in the world are recruited. 

The secretary-treasurer, Mr. Robert Bliss, 
presented his report of the work done during 
the past year. Circulars of information re- 
garding the work being attempted by the 
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association and notices of the meeting with 
detailed program had been sent to about eight 
undred trustees and librarians throughout 
the state, and this “campaign of education” 
had resulted in a much larger number of li- 
braries being represented at the meeting than 
ever before, in a number of cases the libra- 
rian being sent at the expense of the library. 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
Miss Helen U. Price, of Pittsburgh, who led 
a round table discussion on “Library work 
with children.” 

Miss Anna B. Day, of Connellsville, pre- 
sented a paper on “Library work for children 
in a town library,” which was discussed by 
Miss Susan L. Sherman, of Bradford; Miss 
Miriam M. Wharton, of McKeesport, and 
others. 

Miss Alice I, Hazeltine, of Pittsburgh, was 
to have opened the discussion of “Meth- 
ods of direct reading,” but was detained by 
illness. She had prepared a paper, however, 
which was read by Mrs. Hard, of Erie. The 
subject was further discussed by Miss Fran- 
ces Langfitt, of Allegheny; Miss Katherine 
McAlarney, of Philadelphia, and others. 
“The library in its relation to the elementary 
schools” was the subject of a paper by Miss 
Efie L. Power, instructor in library use and 
jrvenile literature in the Normal School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The subject was further 
discussed by Miss Anna B. Shutterly, of the 
state normal school at California, Pa. 

The evening session was addressed by Mr. 
Hill. trustee of the James V. Brown Library, 
Williamsport; J. G. Rosengarten, president 
of the board of trustees of the Philadelphia 
Free Library, and Henry A. Fuller, trustee 
of the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes Barre, 
who spoke of the relation of the trustee to 
the library, as viewed from the trustee’s stand- 
point. Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, state li- 
brarian, then spoke upon the same subject 
from the standpoint of the librarian. 

The Saturday morning session was called 
to order at 10 o'clock, the first item of busi- 
ness being the election of officers. The nom- 
inating committee reported the following 
ticket: for president, Charles E. Wright, of 
Duquesne; for vice-president, W. F. Stevens, 
of Homestead: for secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert P. Bliss, of Harfisburg. On motion, Mr. 
Henry J. Carr was instructed to cast the bal- 
lot for the nominees thus named and they 
were declared elected. 

Mr. Wright then took charge of the meeting 
and led a round table discussion on the topic 
“The work of the smaller libraries.” The 
first subject considered was “Methods of 
arousing interest and overcoming the pub- 
lic’s inertia.’ This was discussed by W. F. 
Stevens, of Homestead; Miss Mary C. Weiss, 
of Warren, both of whom spoke of the value 
of the study club work in getting the people 
to use the library, and Miss Mary A. True, 
of Foxburg, who spoke of the work she is 
doing among the people of her town. 
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“Binding, rebinding and repairing” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. H. F. Marx, of the Easton 
Public Library, the talk being illustrated by 
specimens of work done in their own library. 

Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, of the new 
James V. Brown Library, at Williamsport, 
spoke of what might be done to supply de- 
ficiencies in material for which there was a 
demand by calling on other libraries Miss 
Emma R. Neisser, who is in charge of the 
department of books for the blind of the Free 
Library of Phialdelphia, then told of what 
could be done in the way of supplying the 
blind with reading matter. Books will be 
loaned from Philadelphia to any one in the 
state without cost, such books being carried 
free in the mails. 

As the hour for adjournment had come, the 
discussion of Library of Congress cards was 
postponed to the evening session. The after- 
noon was given up to recreation, which was 
taken according to individual bent. The ma- 
jority took advantage of the provision which 
had been made for a drive over the hills 
about the city, and for two hours or more 
enjoyed the beautiful views and invigorating 
air to be found on the higher levels. 

The evening session began with a short dis- 
cussion of the use of the Library of Congress 
cards. A number of the libraries represented 
used them, and the general opinion seemed to 
be that they were a great saving. 

The history of the Free Library Commis- 
sion was then given by Mr. John Thomson, 
a member of the commission, and the work 
which is being done was presented by Robert 
P. Bliss, assistant secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

After this Miss Poland in a few words re- 
signed the office of president to Mr. Wright, 
who declared the meeting adjourned, 

Rozert P. Briss, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Miss Lettie M. Crafts, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth 


Clute, Public Library, St. Paul. 


W. 


The 14th annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association was held in the lecture 
room of the Austin Public Library, Oct. 25, 


26 and 27, 1906. Fifty-five persons regis- 
tered. Of this number 30 were librarians, 22 
trustees, 1 binder, 1 clergyman, and 1 super- 
intendent of schools. 

The first meeting was called to order at 
8 p.m. by Miss van Buren, president of the 
association. Mr. F. I. Crane, president of 
the library board, then introduced Hon. 
George H. Sutton, mayor of Austin, who 
gave a brief address of welcome. Miss van 
Buren responded with an address on “The 
social side of the librarian’s life.” She urged 
that the librarian should embrace every op- 
portunity to meet people outside of the li- 
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brary, in order to appreciate their interests 
and tastes, and time should be allowed her 
for social duties. 

“The training of the trustee” was then dis- 
cussed by Mr. W. D. Willard, of Mankato, 
and Mr. J. N. Nicholson, of Blue Earth. 
They gave some of the requirements of an 
ideal trustee as public spirit, broad minded- 
ness, success in business, and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of libraries. “The whole 
duty of the trustee” was then explained by 
Mr. A. P. Gove, of Rochester, in a very in- 
teresting manner. A general discussion fol- 
lowed. One member stated that a board 
composed entirely of women had proved very 
satisfactory, while another said that a mixed 
board was quite the yseverse. 

Miss Countryman, of Minneapolis, one of 
the founders of the association, spoke briefly 
upon its growth. There were only five pres- 
ent at the first meeting in an obscure corner 
of the old capitol in St. Paul. At that time 
there was hardly a public library building in 
the state outside of three or four of the larg- 
est cities. 

One of the most important features of the 
evening session was the organization of a 
trustees’ section, as the association felt the 
need of their assistance and co-operation. 
The following officers were elected: Mr. W. 
D. Willard, of Mankato, chairman; Mr. 

P. Gove, of Rochester, vice-chairman; Mr. 
J. N. Nicholson, of Blue Earth, secretary. 

The subject for the Friday morning ses- 
sion was “Every-day problems.” Papers 
were presented as follows: “Loaning one or 
two books at a time, and loaning reference 
books,” Miss Josephine Powell, St. Peter 
“Fines,” Miss Mabel Sterner, Winona; 
“Buying foreign books for a small library,” 
Miss Arabel Martin, Red Wing; “Sunday 
opening,” Mrs. Alice A. Lamb, Litchfield; 
“Library housekeeping,” Miss Sarah E. Le- 
Crone, Faribault. The papers were short and 
a full discussion followed, which proved to be 
very interesting and instructive. 

Friday afternoon the “Travelling library 
round table,” conducted by Miss Country- 
man, occupied the time between the hours of 
two and four o'clock. Miss Countryman re- 
viewed the history of the movement. After 
much opposition a bill providing for this sys- 
tem was finally passed in the state legislature, 
1899. 

At six o’clock the members of the women’s 
clubs entertained the visitors at the Congre- 
gational Church. A sumptuous repast had 
been prepared, and a very enjoyable reception 
took place immediately after and preceding 
the evening session, which opened with a 
piano solo, “Hungarian Dance,” Brahms, by 
Miss Alwine Rehman, which was well ren- 
dered. The pastor of the church, Mr. W. E. 
Knopf, then introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Charles W. Ames, director of 
the St. Paul Public Library, who had chosen 


for his topic “Materialism and the public 
library.” In opening he referred to the dis- 
content of the people, of the evils that | 
been discovered in the political life of 
ccuntry. He spoke of socialistic problem 
of further legislation, and more laws as c ares 
that had been suggested. The immigration 
problem was also touched upon, and the 
necessity of greater work in order to assim 
ilate the hordes of ignorance and discontent 
that are being poured upon our shores. 

He saw the safeguard of our institutions, 
and the advancement of the nation along 
moral and intellectual lines, in religion, the 
schools and the public libraries. He said he 
would not include journalism in the list, for 
the reason that it fed its readers on the sen- 
sations of the day. He read the headings 
from a recent issue of a well-known news- 
paper, which sounded like a catalog of crime 
The reading of the horror column was closed 
by a little item hidden away, stating that the 
Minnesota Library Association would meet 
in Austin. 

The speaker had the closest attention of 
his auditors when he touched upon the sub- 
ject of the selection of books, and held that 
librariens, while servants of the people, also 
have a responsibility in the selection, and it 
was their duty not to give them what they 
wanted as a newspapers does when it spreads 
its pages with the horrors of the world, but 
to educate the people along the lines of better 
reading. 

Saturday morning the convention wa 
called to order at 9.30. The question f 
discussion was the “Public school and 
public library.” Papers were read by 
W. F. Kunze, of Red Wing, and Mrs. Flor: 
C. Conner, of Austin. 

Mr. G. A. Franklin, superintendent 
schools in Austin, then gave his views on the 
subject, and expressed a willingness to assist 
in furthering the good cause. 

The question box was then opened, con- 
tents fully discussed, commented upon, ] 
answered by members of the association 

The following resolutions were adopt 

Wuenreas, The State Library Association has 
so pleasant a mecting, be it 


esolved, That our sincere thanks be extended 
the Austin librarian, and to the library directors 


their wives, and the club wemen of Austin, ah » have 


contributed to our pleasure and entertainment 
Resolved, That we spread upon our minutes 


expression of our satisfaction at the new an d im- 


portant step taken by the library trustees in fo 
a section of this association. 


A report of the nominating committee was 
then called for. The chaimman being absent, 
Mrs. Fleming read the same: president, Miss 
Crafts, of Minneapolis; vice-president, Mrs 
Conner, of Austin. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer being so closely related, it was 
decided to combine the two, and Miss Clute, 
of St. Paul, was nominated for secretary- 
treasurer. For executive committee, Miss 
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Baldwin, of St. Pavl, and Miss Martin, of 
Red Wing. It was also suggested that these 
two officers, with the secretary, constitute the 
program committee. No opposition being 
met with, the above officers were duly elected. 
Invitations for the meeting in 1907 were re- 
ceived from the Fairmont Public Library and 
the Twin City Library Club. The meeting 
was then formally declared adjourned. 

The attendance was far greater than ever 
before, and a very noticeable increase of in- 
terest was manifested. Consequently the 
meeting was considered successful, profitable, 
and inspiring to all. Exhibits were loaned 
by the library commission, comprising a col- 
lection of books, pictures, photographs of 
library buildings in Minnesota. 

EvizaBeTH W, Cuute, Secretary. 


MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Granville Stuart, Public Li- 
brary, Butte. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cord, Public Library, Bozeman. 


The librarians of Montana have undertaken 
the formation of a state library association. 
The first meeting was held at Missoula, May 
18-19, 1906, and a temporary organization was 
effected, with the following officers: presi- 
dent, Mr. Granville Stuart, librarian of the 
Butte Public Library; vice-president, Miss 
Gertrude Buckhouse, librarian State Univer- 
sity, Missoula;  secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth McCord, Bozeman Public Library. 
The second meeting will be held in Butte, 
Dec, 26-27, 1 

ELIZABETH McCorp, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Harry L. Koopman, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Herbert O. Brigham, 
State Library, Providence. 

The fourth regular fall meeting was held at 
Oaklawn on Oct. 15. Between fifty and sixty 
librarians were present. 

The morning session was taken up chiefly 
with a round table discussion of the A. L, A. 
Conference at Narragansett Pier. After an 
address of welcome by the Rev. Irving J. Ens- 
lin, pastor of the Baptist church in which the 
meetings were held, and the usual reading of 
minutes, Mrs. Sanders, of the Sayles Memo- 
rial Library, Pawtucket, began the general 
subject. She was followed by the state libra- 
rian, Herbert O. Brigham, who took for his 
text the press reports of the Conference. His 
paper is given elswhere. Tweedell, 
auditor at the Providence Public Library, 
spoke of the Conference from the assistants’ 
point of view. W. E. Foster, librarian of the 
Providence Public Library, also spoke, and 
there was general discussion. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Brigham spoke 
briefly of the Board of Education rules, and 
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the following resolution was then introduced 
and passed: 


Resolved, That the Rhode Island Library Associa- 
tion desires to place on record its regret at the death, 
in Providence, Feb. 9, 1906, of the late Hon. Thomas 
B. Stockwell, who was for many years the state 
commissioner of education. Mr. Stockwell’s interest 
in libraries and their work was intimate, long-con- 
tinued and fruitful in results. The earliest gather- 
ings of librarians in this state, long antedating the 
formation of this Association, were held in his office, 
and were due to his ge:erous solicitude for the 
welfare of the Rhode Island libraries. He was 
always quick to recognize the serviceableness of 
measures designed to advance the work of libraries 
and to aid them if possible. Although withdrawn for 
the past few years from active participation in any 
public service, Mr. Stockwell’s interest in library 
matters remained as strong as ever, and we feel 
that in his death we have lost a true and tried 
friend. 


Miss Mary L. Lamprey, of North Easton, 
Mass., read a paper on “The administration 
of a small library,” at the close of which Mr. 
Koopman suggested the advisability of an 
annual meeting of assistant librarians. Mr. 
Koopman then discussed “Book selection 
from an author’s point of view,” as recently 
outlined in the Pine Tree Magazine by Mr. 
Alfred York. A general discussion followed, 
and the meeting was then adjourned till mid- 
winter. 


Library Clubs 


THE CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


President: C. B. Roden, Public Library. 

Secretary: Miss E. G. Smith, John Crerar 
Library. 

Treasurer: H. L. Leupp, John Crerar Li- 
brary. 

The first meeting of the year of the Chicago 
Library Club was held Oct. 11, 1906, at the 
Chicago Public Library. The first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Elliott, was in the chair, and 
opened the meeting ‘with the announcement 
that the president, Mr. Frank L. Tolman, had 
accepted the position of reference librarian 
in the New York State Library. Mr. Tol- 
man’s letter of resignation was then read, in 
which he expressed his great regret in giv- 
ing up the office of president of the club. He 
outlined theoretically and practically the 
work which the club could do and ought to do. 

The nomination of Mr, Roden for presi- 
dent was presented and voted. Mr. Roden 
took the chair, and announced the subject of 
the evening, “The recent meeting of the A. 
L. A. at Narragansett Pier.” Miss Hawley 
introduced the subject with the points which 
impressed her especially at this A. L. A. 
meeting. She spoke of the great amount of 
free time at the conference, the number of 
speakers outside the library profession, and 
the strikingly literary character of the pro- 
gram. Miss Hawley’s brief résumé of some 
of the mcst important papers and addresses 
was intensely interesting. Mr. Merrill, who 
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was unable to be present, sent his paper on 
the meeting at Narragansett Pier. He com- 
mented, among other things, on the tendency 
of the A. L. A. to meet at watering places 
aud amid scenes of natural beauty; it seemed 
to indicate that librarians are leading such 
strenuous lives that when they meet to dis- 
cuss professional topics they seek to com- 
bine with the discussions as much vacation 
and relaxation as possible. 

Miss Wood made a careful report of the 
catalog section, bringing out the important 
points discussed. 

Miss Hyde gave a most amusing and en- 
tertaining account of the Rhode Island clam 
bake supper. 

The following names were voted upon for 
membership: Miss Augusta Wilson and Miss 
Gladys Arnold, of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary; Miss Mary E. Combs, of the Newberry 
Library, and Mr. Francis L. D. Goodrich, of 
the John Crerar Library. The meeting ad- 
journed. Attendance, 31. 

Garriecp Smitu, Seerctary. 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Miss Eleanor B. Woodruff, 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn. 

Secretary: Miss Mildred Collar, Pratt In- 
situte Library School, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss Mary A. Kingsbury, Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 

A regular meeting of the club was held on 
the afternoon of Oct. 25, in the chapel of 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Miss 
Woodruff presiding. The constitution was so 
amended that members may be dropped after 
two years’ non-payment of dues. After the 
brief business meeting the president intro- 
duced Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the 
Circulation Department, New York Public 
Library, who read an admirable paper on 
“The love of books as a qualification for li- 
brarianship.” This is the same paper Mr. 
Bostwick read at the New York state meet- 
ing at Twilight Park in September, and 
created even more discussion on the second 
reading. Among those who spoke in the dis- 
cussion were Miss Theresa Hitchler, Miss 
M. W. Plummer, Miss Isabel Fly Lord, Mr. 
Walter B. Briggs and Mr. Bostwick. After 
the adjournment tea was served in the Packer 
Library, and the garden was available for a 
sccial hour. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


President: George H. Tripp, Free Public 
Library, New Bedford. 

Secretary: Miss Louisa M. Hooper, Public 
Library, Brookline. 

Treasurer: Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. 

The fall meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club was held at Arlington, Thursday, 
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Oct. 11, by invitation of the trustees of the 
Robbins Library. Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, 
chairman of the trustees, gave the address of 
welcome. 

Miss Adelaide R. Hasse read a paper on 
“Public documents for a small library.” 
Miss Hasse struck at the root of the mat- 
ter by saying, “Free yourselves of the biur- 
den which indiscriminate distribution im- 
poses upon you, and exert yourselves to 
devise some system which shall put on your 
shelves only those documents which you can 
use. Persuade yourselves that it will be 
cheaper for you to order these at cost price 
than to get others gratuitously. If you will 
do this you will find that all your little diffi- 
culties of cataloging . . . will disappear if 
not altogether, at least to a very large ex- 
tent.” 

Miss Alice Crane, of the Loring Reading 
Room, North Plymouth, gave an interesting 
talk on “Magazines for a small library.” Miss 
Crane made a strong plea for a generous pe- 
riodical list in which all possible interests of 
a community should be represented. She 
recommended frequent revision of the period- 
ical list, so that periodicals no longer popular 
could be dropped, 

_Mr. Langdon L. Ward, of the Boston Public 
Library, read an excellent paper on “Reading- 
rooms and other library agencies,” which put 
before the members of the club in an unusu- 
ally telling way the need and use of branch 
agencies. It gave a detailed account of the 
Boston Public Library system, and was a val- 
uable addition to the program. 

In the afternoon Mr. J. T. Trowbridge read 
from his own poems, “A story of the barefoot 
boy,” written for Whittier’s birthday; “Fill- 
ing an order,” read at the Holmes breakfast, 
Dec. 3, 1879; “Author’s night,” and “The 
winnower.” 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, of Clark University 
Library, followed Mr. Trowbridge with a 
paper on “Improper inducements to buy 


Mr. Wilson scored the publishers who ad- 
vertise a new edition when in reality the 
book has only a new title-page; he also cen- 
sured publishers of so-called new encyclo- 
pedias, which are insufficiently revised and 
which contain but little new subject matter. 

Questionable methods of book agents were 
brought out, and in the general discussion 
which followed the paper many warnings 
were sounded, especially to librarians of 
smaller libraries with limited book funds. 

Gertruve E. Forrest, Recorder. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


President: John Shaw Billings, M.D., New 
York Public Library. 

Secretary: Miss Alice Wilde, New York 
Public Library. 
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Treasurer: Edward Harmon Virgin, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary Library. 

The first meeting of the New York Library 
Club for this season was held on the evening 
of Oct 11, at the Tompkins Square branch 
of the New York Public Library. The treas- 
urer’s report was read and accepted, a recom- 
mendation of the executive committee that 
the club handbooks be placed in the custody of 
the secretary was approved, the secretary au- 
thorized to expend $35 for the printing of 
the new constitution and list of members, and 
eight new members were elected. The presi- 
dent announced the decision of the executive 
committee to omit the November meeting and 
accept the invitation of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club to meet with them in December, 
inviting them to meet with us in January. 

The president then introduced Mr. Herman 
Rosenthal, of the Astor Library, who gave 
the club some very interesting “Glimpses of 
Russian authors.” At the end of his paper 
Mr. Rosenthal spoke briefly of the character 
of the books used by Russian readers in the 
Astor Library, saying that since the beginning 
of the Russo-Japanese war the books most 
read, instead of belles-lettres, were those of 
the socialistic and religious classes. Gorky 
was read most of all, with Tolstoi second, and 
of the latter’s works it was not the master- 
pieces of literature, such as “War and peace” 
and “Anna Karenina,” but the religious pam- 
phlets that were most called for. 

Miss Ida Simpson, of the East Broadway 
branch of the New York Public Library, then 
teld a little of the Russian readers of that 
neighborhood, speaking of the delight of the 
recent immigrant on finding that there is a 
place where he can borrow books in his own 
tongue, and of his joy, on going over the cat- 
alog, when he comes to his favorite authors, 
which are usually those of a high !iterary 
standing. It is not long before he begins to 
call for manuals to learn English, and soon 
for English books with their Russian transla- 
tions. The immigrant’s children read the 
Russian books very little, as they are encour- 
aged on every side to read the literature of 
their adopted country. The readers are, of 
course, as a rule, members of the Russian col- 
ony of the neighborhood, but some come from 
considerable distances, as from Harlem, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens. 

A.ice Wipe, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Miss Harriet B. Sornborger, 
Bancroft Memorial Library, Hopedale, 

Secretary: Miss Beatrice Putnam, Free 
Public Library, Uxbridge. 

A meeting of the Southern Worcester Li- 
brary Club was held in the Upton Town Li- 
brary, Upton, Mass., on Oct. 23, at 2.45 p.m. 
Miss H. B. Sornborger presided. The sub- 
ject of the meeting was “Echoes of the con- 
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ference at Narragansett Pier.” Mr. A. P 
Williams on behalf of the trustees of the 
home library welcomed the club to Upton. 
Then Miss Sornborger gave a brief history 
of the A. L. A,, telling of its formation, of 
the establishment of permanent headquarters 
in Boston, and of plans for the future. A 
paper was read by Miss Ethelwyn Blake, of 
the Milford Town Library, on “Children’s 
work.” Miss Blake summarized in a very in- 
teresting way the papers read on this subiect 
at Narragansett Pier, closing with a verse 
from Mr. Sam Walter Foss’s poem. Miss 
Beatrice Putnam gave an account of the A. L. 
A.’s publicity committee, and also suggested 
some methods of library advertising. The 
meeting closed with a question box, skilfully 
ecnducted by Miss Sornborger. It was an 
occasion helpful and stimulating to all pres- 
ent. After a vote of thanks to the trustees 
and to Mrs. Saddler, the librarian, for their 
covrteous entertainment, the meeting ad- 
journed. Beatrice Putnam, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

President: W. W. Folwell, State Univer- 
sity Library, Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win, State Public Library Commission, St. 
Paul. 

The first annual excursion of the Twin 
City Library Club took place on Saturday, 
July 21. The Minneapolis members of the 
club took the steamer “Hiawatha” at the 
Minnehaha Falls landing, and were joined at 
Fert Snelling by the St. Paul delegation. 
Supper was served on the boat, followed by 
a delightful evening on the river. About 50 
members of the club and their friends were 
present, and all agreed that the excursion 
should be made an annual event. 

The first meeting of the scason of 1906-7 
was held with the St. Paul Public Library 
on the evening of Oct. 1. Fifty-four were 
present at the supper, which was served in 
the Knights of Columbus Hall, just around 
the corner from the library. After supper 
the club adjourned to the children’s room of 
the public library, where Mr. J. G. Pyle read 
a paper on “Anthony Trollope—realist.” 
The paper was a brilliant piece of literary 
criticism which delighted all lovers of Trol- 
lope, while those who had not known his 
charms resolved to make the acquaintance of 
the Warden, Mrs. Proudie, Lily Dale and the 
rest without delay. 

Dr. Folwell introduced his successor in the 
University Library, Mr. James Thayer Ge- 
rould, who was cordially welcomed by the 
club, and who expressed his pleasure in 
identifying himself with library work in Min- 
nesota. Ciara F. Batpwin, Secretary. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


President: W. 1. Fletcher, College Library, 
Amherst. 
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Secretary: Miss Frances E. Haynes, Mt. 
Holyoke College Library, South Hadley. 

Treasurer: Miss Martha F. Gere, Clarke 
Library, Northampton. 


The fall meeting of the club, held at Stock- 
bridge Oct. 12, by invitation of the Stock- 
bridge Library Association, was attended by 
seventy or more librarians and others inter- 
ested in library work, invitations having sent 
to all librarians in this part of the state, 
whether club members or not. The Berk- 
shires were in splendid autumn colors, and 
the meeting was therefore given largely the 
character of an outing. The annual meeting 
of the Stockbridge Library Association had 
been held in the Jackson Memorial Library at 
11 o'clock, and on arrival of the delegation 
from Springfield and vicinity, who had been 
delayed by the usual Boston & Albany 
freight wreck, a joint session was held. Hon. 
Allen T. Treadway welcome: the visitors on 
behalf of the Stockbridge Library Associa- 
tion and the town. Mr. Fletcher then pre- 
sided at the desk used by Jonathan Edwards 
when a resident of Stockbridge, and read 
an address upon “The bull in the (li- 
brary) china shop.” This was followed by 
an address by Mr. R. R. Bowker, editor of the 
LrprARY JOURNAL, as president of the Stock- 
bridge Library Association, upon “The possi- 
bilities and limitations of the rural library,” 
which laid stress on the fact that in the lim- 
itations of the rural library lie its strongest 
points, namely, the necessity for restricting 
purchases to the best books only, and the li- 
brarian’s opportunity for helpfulness to a 
personally-known clientéle. 

After a brief walk to famous Laurel Hill, 
the visitors dined at the Red Lion Inn as 
guests of the people of Stockbridge. At two 
o’clock the company divided, some going by 
electrics, but the majority taking the charm- 
ing two-mile walk, to Mr. Bowker’s place at 
Glendale, Here the afternoon session, held in 
Mrs. Bowker’s log cabin in the pine woods, 
was devoted to a discussion of the past and 
future of the club, introduced by Mr. James 
A. Lowell, the retiring secretary. The gen- 
eral reticence in discussion on the part of the 
members present suggests that special effort 
should be made at each meeting to encourage 
greater responsiveness. Mrs. Belle H. John- 
son, of Hartford, was present and told of her 
work in Connecticut as library visitor. No- 
tice was given of an amendment to the consti- 
tution, providing an additional officer to be 
known as the recorder, which amendment 
will be acted on at the next meeting. Mr. 
Lowell was meantime appointed a committee 
of one to act in that capacity. 

At four o’clock the meeting adjourned to 
the Bowker homestead, where afternoon tea 
was served by Mrs. Bowker, thus making an 
agreeable close to a most delightful day. 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN. 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Carnegie, who gave a fund for the sup- 
port of the school for three years, now at the 
end of that time announces his intention of 
continuing to support the school for an in- 
definite period. 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Illinois State Library School Associa- 
tion has secured for the school a course of 
lectures by Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of 
the Iowa Library Commissicn and president 
of the League of Library Commissions. The 
course is to deal with problems of small li- 
braries, and will be given in February or 
March. It is hoped to have a reunion of for- 
mer students at that time. 

The school quarters have been much 
changed and improved during the past sum- 
mer. The library school room over the book 
stack has been fitted with wall shelving for 
the collection of bibliography and library 
economy. Here also are the departmental 
catalog, the collection of sample editions, and 
the children’s library. 

The former seminar room is reserved for 
small classes, typing and other laboratory 
work. The lecture room in the east tower, 
grcund floor, has been redecorated and fur- 
nished with wall shelving. 

On Saturday evening, Oct. 27, the senior 
library class entertained the juniors and the 
staff at a Hallowe’en party at the Kappa 
Kappa Gamma chapter house. 

The first library reception of the year was 
held in the reading rooms Friday evening, 
Nov. 2. The new books added by different 
departments during the vacation were dis- 
played, together with books for approval sent 
by G. E. Stechert and a selection from the 
children’s library. 

Recent personal chenges: 

Anderson, Augusta, 1905-06. Student assist- 
ant, Fittsburgh Training School for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians. 

Blakely, Jane, 1005-06. Student assistant, 
Pittsburgh Training School for Children’s 
Librarians. 

Bumstead, Frank M., 1905-06. Assistant 
University of California Library. 

Carr, Flora F., 1905-06. Assistant Iowa State 
Library; July-August, ’06, librarian Car- 
negie Library, Charles City, lowa, Sep- 
tember, ’06, to date. 

Carroll, Jessie Anna, B.L.S., ’or. Married 
June 28, ’06, to Mr. Ralph Eliot Smith, of 
Whittier, Cal. 

Ciark, Mrs. Martha B., 1894-95. Librarian 
Maryville (Mo.) State Normal School. 
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Crane, Helen M., B.L.S., ’os. Assistant Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Normal School. 

Derby, Grace E., 1905-06. Reference assistant 
University of Illinois Library. 

Houchens, Josie B., B.L.S., ’o5. Loan assist- 
ant University of Illinois Library. 

Humphrey, Guess, B.L.S., ’05. Assistant sec- 
retary Nebraska Library Commission. 

Jackson, Charlotte M., B.L.S., ’o4. Assistant 
librarian Eastern Illinois Normal School, 
Charleston. 

Jenes, Fannie E., B.L.S., ’or. Head cataloger 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Il. 

Kelley, Grace O., B.L.S., ’03. Librarian IIli- 
nois State Laboratory of Natural History, 
Urbana. 

Lathrop, Olive, B.L.S., oo. Head cataloger 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

Lefler, Grace, B.L.S., ’03. Acting librarian 
University of Missouri Library. 

Nason, Sabra, 1905-06. General assistant 
University of Illinois Library. 

Schaefer, Ellen M., B.L.S., ’o4. Assistant 
cataloger University of Wisconsin Library. 

Warner, Florence, 1005-06. Assistant cata- 
loger, Lincoln Library, Springfield, III. 

Weilepp, Leila M., B.L.S., 06. Assistant cat- 
aloger University of Wisconsin Library. 

Wing, Alice L., B.L.S., ’o4. Assistant cata- 
loger Ryerson Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Woodmansee, Ralph C., B.L.S., ’03. Shelf 
clerk University of California Library. 

KATHARINE L, SHarp, Director. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who was in at- 
tendance at the University Convocation, gave 
an interesting talk before the school on Fri- 
day, Oct. 26. His subject was the philosophy, 
methods and development of the system of 
free lectures, which, as supervisor, he has 
conducted so successfully in connection with 
the Department of Education in New York 
City during the past 16 years. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The library school has just published a 
“Brief list of useful books on library econ- 
omy.” It is a revision, printed alone, of a 
similarly entitled list first printed in 1901 on 
pages 83-84 of the simplified library school 
rules. The new list contains 26 instead of 18 
titles, and is more fully annotated than the 
first edition. 

A new edition of the “Circular of informa- 
tion concerning the library school,” revised 
to Oct. 15, 1906, has just been issued. In ad- 
dition to the usual information as to faculty, 
admission, requirements and expenses the 
circular gives a detailed statement of sub- 
jects covered in the course of study with time 
spent on each. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, 1907 
Admission 

The summer course is offered only to those 

already holding paid library positions or un- 
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der definite written appointment to such a 
position. Entrance examinations are not re- 
quired, but candidates from other states than 
New York are expected to have completed a 
full high school course or its equivalent as a 
minimum of general education. As the num- 
ber of desks is limited, application should be 
made as early as possible. 


Date 


The school will open June 5 and close July 
17. As the course is crowded and the time 
of both students and faculty fully occupied 
during the whole six weeks it is impossible 
to admit any one after the opening day. 

Fees 

For those engaged in library work in New 
York state, instruction is provided without 
charge. To others the fee is $20 for the six 
weeks’ course. Each student should allow 
from $6 to $10 for textbooks and various fit- 
tings and supplies, to be retained as personal 
property. 

Outline of course 

The instruction will be given mainly by 
Miss Corinne Bacon, who will have general 
charge of the school, Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., and 
Mr, W. R. Eastman, whose unique experience 
in studying the problems of the hundreds of 
libraries throughout the state, is constantly 
utilized in the summer course. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty and some well-known non- 
resident librarians will lecture upon their 
specialties. 

The course for 1907 will be general, and will 
be adapted, so far as possible, to the needs of 
the small libraries of New York state. It 
will include selection of books, book buying, 
accessioning, decimal classification, dictionary 
cataloging, shelf listing, reference work, book- 
binding, buildings and fittings, charging sys- 
tems and work with children. Seminars will 
be held, where any practical difficulties aris- 
ing in library work may be freely discussed. 
Special emphasis will be laid upon the more 
technical part of the work, some of the sub- 
jects herein mentioned being touched upon 
but briefly. 

Credentials 

A certificate is awarded each student who 
completes satisfactorily the work of the 
course and passes the regents examination 


thereon at its close. 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., Vice-Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The club programs of the class of 1906 
have circulated vigorously since the an- 
rouncement was made in the Lrprary jour- 
NAL that they were at the service of libraries 
doing work with clubs. The Oregon Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moines (Ia.) Public 
Library and the public libraries of Spring- 
field, Ill., Carthage, Mo., and Madison, Wis., 
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have been among those using some or all of 
the programs. 

Ffve of the class of 1907 are completing 
the cataloging of the library at Willow Place 
Chapel, Brooklyn, and attending to the giving 
out of books at stated hours. Others will 
undertake work as visitors of the home libra- 
ries of the Neighborhood Association in a 
few days. 

The fiction course has begun this year with 
the foreign novelists, for several reasons. 

The lecture course of the second term will 
be inaugurated in January by Dr. James H. 
Canfield on “The public library from the point 
of view of the educator,” to be followed by 
three lectures from Miss L. E. Stearns, on 
“Some western phases of library work,” “The 
library spirit,” and “The child and his book,” 
and by one from Mr. J. C. Dana on “Print- 
ing.” Other lectures will be announced later. 

The inaugural “tea” of the season was 
given Oct, 15, to introduce the students to 
the librarian and staff, and to the president 
of the Graduates’ Association, Miss Frances 
L. Rathbone. On the evening of Nov. 9 the 
Graduates’ Association will tender its usual 
reception to the entering class. 

A number of the class attended the first 
meeting of the New York Library Club, and 
all were present at the opening meeting of 
the Long Island Library Club, the latter at- 
tendance being considered a class exercise. 
A number of them have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to visit the J. P. Morgan 
collection of books on exhibition at Columbia 
University. A bulletin of such opportunities 
in New York and vicinity is to be posted 
each week in the class-room. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Bursch (née Dennis), 
‘97, have given up the editing and printing of 
the Literary Collector, owing to the state of 
Mr. Bursch’s health, and have removed to 
Cos Cob, Conn., where they hope to have a 
private press and do occasional printing, com- 
pile private library catalogs, etc. 

MARRIED 
Mrs. A. H. Jackson, ’o4, to William Parker 

Flint, on July 9. 

Miss S. K. H. Jacobsen, ’96, to Emil Bie, on 

Aug. 21. 

Miss Bertha G, Carr, ’96, to Hardin Craig, on 

Sept. 4. 

Miss Edith A, Gillespie, ’02, to George Put- 

nam Stowitts, on Oct. 3. 

Mary W. Piumnenr, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The class is spending Wednesday after- 
noons during the first two months in visiting 
Cleveland libraries: the College Library, the 
Case Library, the Law, Medical and Histori- 
cal Society libraries, and the Public Library, 
with its branches, sub-branches, deposit and 
delivery stations, its high school, grade school, 
settlement, factory and home libraries, pres- 
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ent varied phases and types of work for ob- 
servation and study. The practice work in 
the Public Library began with the second 
Saturday of the term, a half day being as- 
signed to it each week. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Hortense Foglesong, class of ’o5, has 
resigned her positian as assistant in the Ack 
bert College Library, of Cleveland, to become 
cataloger in the Marietta College Library 
During the summer Miss Foglesong classified 
and cataloged the library of the Case Schoo! 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. Miss Mary 
Scott Wallis, class of ‘06, succeeds Miss 
Foglesong in the Adelbert College Library. 

Miss Martha Wilson, class of ’os, has been 
promoted to position of first assistant in the 
catalog department of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Miss Edna Allyn, class of ’o5, librarian of 
the Brooklyn sub-branch, Cleveland Public 
Library, was given two months’ leave of ab- 
sence during the summer to assist in the or- 
genization of the Public Library at Clyde, O 

Miss Alice G. Gaylord, class of ’06, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Public 
Library of Duluth. 

Miss Frances C. Hunter, class of ’06, is en- 
gaged as a part-time assistant in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, while carrying several 
courses of study at the College for Women. 

W. H. Brett, Dean 


WINONA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Library School of the Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, Indianapolis, has entered upon 
its second year. 

Two valuable features of its course are the 
practice lessons in bookbinding and printing, 
which will be given in these finely-equipped 
departments of the institute, and the outline 
ccurses in English literature and_ history 
ccnducted by W. D. Howe, professor of 
English literature in Indiana University, and 
Harlow Lindley, professor of history in Ear!- 
ham College. Miss Knowlton, of the Gert- 
rude Stiles bindery, Chicago, will give special 
instruction in bookbinding as heretofore 

Miss Rena Reese, of the class of 1906, has 
been added to the staff of the school as in- 
structor. 

The faculty and class attended the In- 
diana Library Association meeting 2t Ko- 
komo on Oct. 18 and 19, and gave a reception 
to Miss Plummer in Indianapolis on the 20th 

The following students form the class of 


1907 : 
Edith G. Avery, Indianapolis. 
Grace A. Burton, Gosport, Ind. 
Bertha Carter, Plainfield, Ind. 
Esther M. Fleming, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mabel L. Hunt, Plainfield, Ind. 
Bess McCrea, Indianapolis. 

Hallie M. Riley, Indianapolis. 
Mzyme B. Ross, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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Marguerite Swain, Indianapolis. 
Caroline Williamson, Iberia, Ohio. 

Positions are being filled by graduates of 
the class of 1906 as follows: Zada Carr, li- 
brarian Public Library, Earl Park, Ind.; 
Nannie C. Jayne, assistant Library Winona 
Technical Institute; Edna Longley, assistant 
Public Library, South Bend, Ind.; Jessie 
Masden, librarian Public Library, Piqua, 
Ohio; Rena Reese, instructor Library School, 
Winona Technical Institute; M. Grace Smith, 
assistant Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Edith Trimble, librarian Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Merica Hoacianp, Director. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The opening weeks of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School have been full of interest and 
earnest work. The schedule of study which 
is planned both for the sequence of subjects 
and for the combination of technical, literary, 
and practical branches, is developing satis- 
factorily. The long courses of the first semes- 
ter with class appointments per week are 
catalcging, four lessons; reference, one les- 
son and a seminary; loan book selection, bib- 
liography and classification, one appointment 
ach. The use of the typewriter extends 
throughout the course. It is considered as 
essential to teach and revise the typewritten 
card, with careful attention to spacing, form, 
and speed, as the card done in library-hand. 
Lessons in alphabeting were commenced after 
the cataloging was well under way. 

As cataloging lies at the foundation of li- 
brary technique, special effort is made to give 
the course effectually, vet not at the expense 
of the other courses. The A. L. A. and L, C. 
rules are adapted to the needs of the small 
library, and the form of the L. C. printed 
card is followed with modifications. No sin- 
gle code can be used without change, while 
each code contains many essential rules, 
Sample cards for the modified rules are not 
available in print. The time consumed in 
dictating rules and sample cards in class, and 
in consulting three or four codes in practice 
work, promised to be a serious matter. ‘To 
meet this difficulty, the rules to be used from 
the several codes are chosen by the instruc- 
tor, and together with necessary supple- 
mentary rules and sample cards are hecto- 
graphed, one rule to a card, with a reference 
to the code from which it is selected. About 
two hundred hectographed rules and sample 
cards will be distributed to the students dur- 
ing the course. The additional rules dic- 
tated require the consultation of the impor- 
tant codes, so that students become familiar 
enough with them to use them independently. 

The lectures in mechanical preparation of 
books for the shelves and mending were 
given during the first weeks, followed by 
supervised practice work. Three hours of 
apprentice work per week are required of 


every student during the first semester. This 
service is given largely in the Madison Pub- 
lic Library, at the loan desk, in the work 
room, where the mending and mechanical 
practice are supervised by the instructor of 
the course, in the reading and reference 
room, and other departments, as the librarian 
needs. The library is establishing stations 
which are in charge of the students for 
stated hours. 

The study of publishing houses is conducted 
as a seminary course, each member of the 
class being assigned a house as a special 
tcpic, which is presented to the class in lec- 
ture form. Several publishers are reported 
upon during the hour assigned for the sem- 
inary each week. 

Special lectures have been given on book- 
plates, title-pages, and library publicity, each 
being followed by exhibits. Mr. Legler’s 
personal bibliographical collection, which in- 
cludes title-pages, book-plates, early manu- 
script and other facsimiles, rare books and 
much other valuable material, has been placed 
at the disposal of the school for exhibition 
purposes. 

Miss L. E. Stearns has met the class twice, 
giving her lectures on the “Library spirit” 
and the “Library beautiful.” Dr. George 
Murray Colville, of Racine, gave readings 
from Burns on the afternoon of Oct. 10, and 
Miss Ahern gave two lectures on the “Re- 
sponsibilities of librarianship,” Oct, 26 and 
27. Mrs. Thwaites and Miss Hazeltine en- 
tertained the class informally to meet Miss 
Ahern while she was in Madison. She spoke 
during the evening on “Who's who in the 
library world.” The class planned and car- 
ried out a very enjoyable Haliowe’en frojic, 
transforming as if by magic the double iec- 
ture room of the school into a_ reception 
room, decorated in the spirit of the occasion. 

Mary Emocene HAZeEtine, Preceptor. 


Reviews 


LiTERA1URE of libraries in the 17th and 18th 
centuries ; edited by John Cotton Dana and 
Henry W. Kent. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1906. no. 1, Dury, “The reformed 
librairie-keeper ;” no. 2, Cotton des Hous- 
sayes, “The duties and qualifications of a 
librarian.” 

The initial volumes of this collection ex- 
hibit an excellence in printing and a dignified 
restraint in editing that are not easily to be 
equalled. Both books are small, the first 
having 71 and the second 56 pages, and are 
fine specimens of the work of the Merry- 
mount Press, of Boston. The edition is lim- 
ited to 250 copies on small and 25 on large 
paper. 

The choice of these two works for the 
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first numbers gives us a foretaste of those to 
follow. Dury’s quaint imagery and sound 
advice to the librarian of a university are 
worthy of this beautiful dress and of careful 
reflection on the part of those who read. His 
conceptions of the librarian’s duty so to use 
his store of books as to advance the cause of 
learning is one we do well to remember in 
these hurrying days. The biographical sketch 
by Ruth Shepard Grannis should cause many 
readers to venture further in a study of 
Drury’s career. It is well written, but neces- 
sarily limited in its scope. 

The discourse of the learned librarian of 
the Sorbonne on the duties and qualifications 
of a librarian is also of extreme interest and 
of no small value even at the present day. 
The spirit of willing service to all readers 
has seldom been better expressed than by 
Cotton des Houssayes. The introduction 
and notes are sufficiently full to set forth the 
meaning of the text, but go not a step beyond 
that. This is, after all, the goal of editing, 
and it is but seldom reached by ambitious 
editors. The translation is admirably done, 
though suffering under the difficulty of being 
an English rendering of a French version of 
a Latin discourse. 

The remaining volumes of the series will 
be awaited with renewed interest after read- 
ing these first two. W. W. B. 


NATIONAL Epucatronat AssocraTion. Re- 
port of the Committee on Instruction in 
Library Administration in Normal Schools; 
prepared by Elizabeth G. Baldwin, May, 
1906. Published by the Association, Secre- 
tary’s Office, Winona, Minn. 71 p. 8°. 

So much has something of the nature of 
this report been needed that a much less sat- 
isfactory document would have been received 
gladly. The present pamphlet of 71 pages, 
arranged in logical order and covering a dis- 
cussion of school libraries and the public li- 
brary in its relations with the public schools, 
the use of books, the organizing and admin- 
istering of school libraries, must, in the pres- 
ent stage of school library development, prove 
exceedingly useful both to the teacher who 
has her own small library to administer and 
to the normal school librarian, who must send 
out normal students ready to deal with the 
problem of books in schools. 

Scattered through the report in appropriate 
places are references to books and articles on 
the various phases of library work, especially 
as it concerns schools and school instruction. 
These references are for the most part to art- 
icles in library periodicals and in the Pro- 
ceedings of the A. L. A. 

The report closes with a summary of school 
library laws in the different states, with a 
reference to the annual report on library leg- 
islation prepared by New York state. Twen- 
ty-two pages are devoted to the strictly tech- 
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nical part of the librarian’s work, which is 
not overestimated in proportion to the other 
sides of the work, as is often the tendency in 
normal school courses in library economy. 

If any criticism were to be made of this 
very timely “gift horse,” it would be to rec 
ommend still greater simplicity and elimina- 
tion of the non-essential, in view of the fact 
that school libraries are usually small libraries 
and teachers usually very busy people. The 
trained normal school librarian who under- 
stends how to adapt her teaching to the con- 
dition and circumstances under which stu- 
dents will have to work will, however, be 
able herself to do much of the simplifying and 
eliminating, while finding the report in gen- 
eral a constant help and dependence. 

The pamphlet has no index, which seems a 
pity, as it is quite long enough to need one. 


“Library Economy History 


GENERAL 

The A. L. A. Booklist for October has, be- 
side the annotated list of new books, a list of 
some new editions of especial interest to li- 
brarians, “A few recent reference lists” (with 
notes), the usual index to reference lists, and 
summaries of Bulletins 25-28 of the A. L. A. 
committee on bookbuying. 

Hess, Henry E. The making of a fire insur- 

ance library. 14 p. O. 

A paper read before the 37th annual meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
the Northwest, Oct. 3, 1906. There is ap- 
pended a list of bibliographies relating to 
insurance. 

The Library for October opens with an ar- 
ticle on “Writers and the publishing trade 
circa 1600,” by Ph. Sheavyn. Arundell Es- 
daile writes on “Public schools and their li- 
braries” —the schools being of course what 
we should call private schools for boys. There 
are articles on Adrian Kempe van Bouckhout 
and the quarto New Testaments of 1536, - 
E. Gordon Duff; on Thomas Love Peacock, 
by C. Williams, and on “The siege of 
Rhodes” (illustrated), by A. W. Pollard. W. 
E. Doubleday gives an account of the L. A 
U. K. conference at Bradford, and Elizabeth 
Lee has a most useful review of recent for- 
eign literature. Frederick M. Crunden has a 
fifteen-page article on “The public library as a 
factor in industrial progress.” 

The Library Assistant for October contains 
an abridgment of the address of George E. 
Roebuck at the 11th annual meeting in June, 
entitled “The Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion: a statement of its use and objects,” and 
a review of the L. A. U. K. meeting in Sep- 
tember. The November number contains 
“Publishers’ and public libraries,” by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, a comment on the “book war” 
between the Times and the publishers. There 
is an account of the inaugural meeting of the 
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12th session of the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Library World and Bcok Selector for 
October contains, besides notes on libraries, 
librarians and books, “How to write a novel,” 
one page; “A midsummer night’s dream,” 
one page; “The Babbliographers,” two pages, 
and the annotated list of current books, 10 
pages. The articles are al] humorous, the 
last one being a parody setting forth the Eng- 
lish idea of “the inaugural meeting of a new 
American library association.” 


The November number of Public Libraries 
has “The library and the lecture,” by Frank 
C. Patten; “The care of periodicals,” by 
Fanny R. Jackson; “Library buildings from 
a librarian’s standpoint,” by Alta L. Stans- 
bury; “Encouragements in library work,” by 
Waller I. Bullock; “The order department of 
a branch library system” (Brooklyn Public 
Library), by Emma V. Baldwin; “Documents 
for small libraries,” by Adelaide R. Hasse, 
and “A small library’s solution for public 
documents,” by Jessie Graham Smith. 


In Putnam’s Monthly for November there 
is an article by Gustave Michaud on “The 
reading habit in the United States.” There 
is a chart showing the number of books is- 
sued by public, society and school libraries 
during 1903 in each state, and per 100 of pop- 
ulation. Massachusetts leads in this last with 
304, Connecticut follows with 227, New 
Hampshire shows 223, California 207 and 
New York 155. There is a picture showing 
“The birth rate of genius and the reading 
habit” — or perhaps this, too, should be called 
a chart. 

The Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswen for Oc- 
tober opens with an account chiefly statistical, 
of the Berlin libraries in 1906, by A. Hortzs- 
chanksy. P. Schwenke contributes “Weitere 
Denatstudien,” in continuation from 1905, 
and KI. Léffler has an article on two unknown 
publications of Westphalian humanists. Half 
the number is given to the usual careful re- 
views, to notes and the current bibliography 
of library economy. 

The Ziegler Magazine for the Blind has 
been endowed by Mrs. William Ziegler, 
widow of the late millionaire. It is Mrs. 
Ziegler’s intention to send the magazine free 
to every one of the 70,000 blind persons in the 
United States who may desire it. Mrs. Zieg- 
ler will establish a special printing plant, the 
best equipped of its kind, and the magazine 
will be printed there in either New York 
point or Braille. Mrs. Ziegler’s interest in 
the blind is due chiefly to the fact that she 
has a son who suffers that affliction, 


The Hora Jocunda of Edinburg is the only 
other magazine for the blind. The editor and 
publisher of the magazine founded by Mrs. 
Ziegler is Walter G. Holmes, 931 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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LOCAL 


Atlanta (Ga.) University L. The library 
moved into its Carnegie building from 


cramped quarters in Stone Hall on Jan. 29, 
I 


For many years, owing largely to the gen- 
erosity of the late R. R. Graves, of Worcester, 
Mass., it has had a well-selected library, now 
numbering about 12,000 volumes, and prob- 
ably the best to which the colored people have 
access south of Washington, D. C. 

In the old quarters, however, it was impos- 
sible to systematize the work, although the 
decimal system of classification has been em- 
ployed for many years, and there was a card 
catalog. Now, as a result of Andrew Carne- 
gie’s gift of $25,000 in 1904, there is a mod- 
ern library building, of colonial architecture, 
with a three-story fire-proof stack, having a 
capacity of 30,000 volumes. At the left of the 
main room, as one enters the building, there 
is a reference-room for the use of the stu- 
dents ; opposite this room a readi»g-room and 
a small room designed to exhibit pictures. 
Below the reference-room is an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 150 persons, while 
opposite this are rooms in which to store the 
books belonging to the travelling libraries 
department. It is the plan to send books out 
into the schools in which the graduates of 
Atlanta University teach. 

A word here concerning Atlanta University 
may serve in our description of the library. 
The school was founded soon after the Civil 
War by the Rev. Edmund Asa Ware, of 
Wrentham, Mass., and a few other men and 
women who believed in the higher education 
for the exceptional negroes who were to go 
out as teachers and leaders among their race. 
It is co-educational, and has a college, nor- 
mal and high school departments. 

The school year is from the first of October 

to the last of May, during which time the 
library is open daily, Sundays excepted, for 
reference and circulation. Ground was bro- 
ken for the building of the library March, 
1905; it was completed and ready for occu 
pancy January, 1906, and was dedicated May 
30, 1906. 
Librarian, Mary Elizabeth Lane, formerly 
librarian Free Public Library, Barre, Mass. 
Assistants, young men selected from the 
school. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. 
ending January 31, 1906.) Added 33,551, of 
which 10,609 were purchased. Issued, home 
use 1,508,492, of which 401,566 were from the 
central library, direct to borrowers ofr 
through branch delivery. Of the 297,904 v. 
issued direct from the central library 100,547 
v. were fiction. In the children’s room 58,533 
v. were issued. New registration 3450; total 
number of active cards 76,661. Receipts 
$340,370.55; expenses $321,102,77 (salaries, in 
cluding printing and binding departments, 
$208,019.39; books $33,648.86; periodicals 
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$6712; newspapers $1833.71; 
nance $70,888.81). 

A full report, with plates, tables and a 
chart. 

The agencies of the library were dimin- 
ished by two during the year, the number now 
being 199. There is a very slight decline in 
the total circulation — one of 594 volumes — 
and Mr. Wadlin notes that this is due to the 
fact that the library was open one day less 
in 1905-06 than in 1904-05. 

The new building at Codman square, Dor- 
chester, erected by the Public Buildings de- 
partment, was placed at the disposal of the 
library department and opened as a reading 
room March 6. This is the only agency of the 
library which occupies a new building erected 
chiefly for library purposes. Although there 
is a ward-room in the hasement having an in- 
dependent entrance, the remainder of the 
building is entirely devoted to the library. 

A serious fire occurred Nov. 9 in the build- 
ing 307 Shawmut avenue, occupied by the 
Sovth End branch. The fire was caused by a 
defective furnace, and although considerable 
damage was done to the building the library 
property suffered little. 

On Dec. 12 a fire broke out in the Old City 
Hall building, Charlestown, part of which is 
occupied by the Charlestown branch, but the 
library rooms were but slightly damaged, nor 
were they closed except briefly. 

An arrangement has been made with the 
Boston Medical Library by which such books 
as the public library authorities shall decide 
on for the purpose shall be deposited with the 
former body. It is proposed to include “such 
strictly professional works as are used by 
medical students or by members of the pro- 
fession.” ‘The Boston Medical Library has 
made a similar arrangement with other large 
libraries of the vicinity. 

A careful analysis of additions is given 
Of the 774 volumes of English prose fiction 
considered 161 titles were accepted, 1230 cop- 
ies being bought. The usual notes of de- 
partments, special collections, etc., are given. 

In speaking of the problems of administra- 
tion Mr. Wadlin says: 

“In several respects it seems impossible, 
under present financial limitations, to reach 
ideal conditions in the administration of a 
great public library, serving a mixed popula- 
tion. Our constant effort is toward such con- 
ditions, but between the necessity of confin- 
ing our operations within rigid economy of 
management, and the desire to overcome cer- 
tain defects, which are obvious no less to 
ourselves than to the public, there lies a line 
of compromise by which our action must be 
cetermined. 

“For example, books which are in active 
circulation soon become soiled. Borrowers 
frequently complain of this, and members of 
the examining committee have criticised the 
condition of certain popular books at the cen- 
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tral library and at the branches. The cause 
of complaint is legitimate, and is by no means 
disregarded by us, but it is impo ssible to at 
once replace these books. The expense is 
prohibitive. To determine how long such a 
book shall be retained in circulation, or 
whether it shall be rebound when the original 
binding is worn out if, at the same time, it 1s 
more or less filthy, calls for much discrimina- 
tion. We condemn and discard such books as 
freely as the money available for replacing 
them permits, but this is far less freely than 
would be done under ideal conditions. Many 
of the popular books at the branches and 
stations are much soiled. As the custodian 
of one reading room remarks, “Doubtiess the 
time comes when in any collection of much 
used books there are many volumes not quite 
bad enough to be condemned, but far too 
dirty to be pleasant to the touch.” 

“We are able through the branch charging 
system to measure the life of a book upon 
our shelves. Taking six popular books as a 
test, it was recently found that, at a branch 
with a large circulation, such books were 
often issued from 100 to 120 times, being re- 
bound twice. The shortest period in the life 
of the book was that previous to the first 
rebinding.” 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The public lec- 
tures of the Board of Education will be given 
regularly in the auditorium of the Wiiliams 
burg branch and the Prospect branch. Later 
in the season other branches will probably be 
used for this purpose. 

By the decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court Mrs. Mary E. Craigie 
wins her suit against the city for salary from 
the time of her dismissal as assistant libra 
rian of the old Brooklyn Public Library to 
the merging in the new system. The amount 
is less than $1000. 

At the September meeting of the Board of 
Trustees the following resolution was passed 
by the board: 

Voted, That this board regrets the action of the 
President of the Borough of Brooklyn in t 
ing an architect for the Central Library 1 
previous to the completion of the study of the site 
provided for by the appropriation of $25,000 and the 
preparation of preliminary suggestion or a_ basis 
of competition for architects generally, and that i 
favors such public announcement as would en 
other architects of the borough and of the city and 
from the country at large to present plans or enter 
into competition, so that the best possible plans may 
be secured. 

At the request of President Coler, of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, a special meeting was 

called on Oct. 2, at which Mr. Coler made a 
statement as to his appointment of Mr. Al- 
mirall as architect, and the board adjourned 
without further comment or action. At the 
October meeting of the board the reports ot 
Prof, A. D. F. Hamlin as consulting architect, 
printed in the last and in the current numbers 
of the Lrprary JOURNAL, were presented, and 
the consideration of the reports and of the 
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general subject was made the special order 
of the ensuing meeting of the board. Since 
that time a contract has been signed by Presi- 
dent Coler on behalf of the city and by Mr. 
Almirall providing for a payment of $10,000 
for preliminary plans and of an additional 
$5000 for any modifications which should be 
required by the President of the Borough. 
The contract makes no reference to the ap- 
proval of plans by the Board of Trustees of 
the library as was provided for in the resolu- 
tion of appropriation, and at the November 
meeting of the board the contract was re- 
ferred to the law committee of the trustees 
for written report as to its bearings upon the 
general question of the relations of the board 
to the erection of the Central Library Build- 
ing. 

Butte (Mont.) F. P. L. The repairs neces- 
sitated by the fire in the library in September, 
1905, have been completed, and the first floor 
of the library is open to the general public. 
The books, to the number of 20,000, have 
been stored in the cellar, but are now all in 
place on the new steel stacks. 


California libraries. The August num- 
ber of News Notes of Caltforma Libraries 
contains the reports from the libraries of the 
state and a full statement regarding the state 
library. The September number is given over 
to an account of the children’s rooms and 
ecrners of California libraries. There is a 
three-page list of “Guides used by California 
libraries in selecting books for children.” 
There is much material in the number that 
will be of interest to library workers for chil- 
dren in other states. It is interesting to note 
that only three of the libraries reporting 
maintain a regular story hour. The number 
includes an account of the University of Cali- 
fornia Sumner School of Library Methods 
session of 1906. The October number has 
the special subject “Books for the blind.” 
This includes an illustrated account of em- 
bessed types for the blind, data on occupa- 
ticns and accomplishments of the blind of 
California, ete. 

Carey, O. Dorcas Carey L. The new li- 
brary building was dedicated Oct. 19. It cost 
$12,000, of which $8000 was given by Mr. 
Carnegie and $4000 by Mr. Edwin Brown, of 
Carey. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
June 30, 1005.) Added 30,305; total 245,044 
V., 49,388 pm. Issued, home use 734,810. To- 
tal number of library cards 45,047. Receipts 
$112,170.43; expenses $107,850.63 (salaries 
$26,544.54; books, periodicals etc., $25,252.77; 
engineers and janitors $12,831.90, public card 
catalog $11,920.14, fuel $2841.33); Carnegie 
fund, receipts $81,402.57; expenses $16,886.01. 

The general report, followed by a detailed 
report of departments, by their heads. 

Mr. Hodges gives an account of his Euro- 
pean trip, as to his visits to libraries and 
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bookshops. After it he gave four series of 
“travel talks” to the boys and girls of the 
library, illustrated by lantern slides. 

“The ticket issued for these travel talks 
was unique in a way. One purpose of the 
talks always to be kept in view is that they 
should arouse interest in the places pictured 
and described sufficient to induce the children 
to read books in which they would find more 
about the towns or castles or people. The 
ticket was in the form of a small pamphlet, 
the front cover of which served as the ticket 
proper, though not to be torn off. The first 
pages of the pamphlet were given up to a list 
of references on the topics treated. This list 
was followed by facsimiles of catalog cards 
and a brief explanation of the catalog and 
decimal classification of the books in the 
children’s room.” 

There is an interesting account of Mr. 
Hodges’ attempt to arrange for receiving in 
exchange the French and German patent office 
publications, with a citation from a letter ot 
the Commissioner of Patents to say that he 
does not think government exchange feasible. 

The report of the Cincinnati Library So- 
ciety for the Blind and of the Theological and 
Religious Library are appended, and the 
questions given in February, 1905, in an ex- 
emination for substitutes. 


Clyde, O. Carnegie L. The new building 
was opened to the public on Oct. 30 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Mr. W. H. Brett, of 
Cleveland, gave an address on modern libra- 
ries. 

Colorado travelling libraries. The railroads 
of Colorado have notified the Colorado Trav- 
elling Library Commission that they can no 
lorger carry books for the travelling libraries 
without charge. This will seriously increase 
the cost of the work of the commission. 


Columbia University L. From Oct. 15 to 
Nov. 10 there was shown in room 307 of the 
library a collection of illuminated medieval 
manuscripts, from the library of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. It was the finest display of 
such material ever shown in this country, and 
was arranged most admirably for exhibition 
purposes. There were 63 manuscripts in the 
exhibition. Many of these were described in 
detail in the public press, which gave much 
attention to the exhibit. 

Owing to the increased use of the library 
since the opening of the subway it has been 
found necessary to restrict its use by those 
not of the university community. The new 
regulations are not so stringent as to ex- 
clude those who really need to use the li- 
brary, and officers of the New York Univer- 
sity, the City College, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Museum of Natural 
History, and other residents of the city of 
mature years who desire to engage in definite 
research that cannot be conducted in public 
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or other libraries are welcomed, but unless 
they are personally known to the librarian, 
strangers are obliged to file satisfactory ap- 
plications for the privilege, suitably indorsed. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. An error was 
made in the October Liprary jouRNAL in 
noting the number of books issued for home 
use 1905-06, as stated in the 35th report. It 
should be 228,319 instead of 316,678. The lat- 
ter number is that of the total recorded use 
of the library. 

The Collier collection of original drawings 

and paintings by distinguished American 
painters and illustrators was shown at the 
library Sept. 7-21. There were over 18,000 
visitors to the collection. 
_ Haines Falls (N. Y.) F. L. At the meet- 
ing of the State Board of Régents in October 
the charter of the Haines Falls Library was 
made permanent. 

Hartford (Ct.) P. L. (68th rpt.—year 
ending May 30, 1906.) Added 5225; total 
about 90,000. Issued, home use 204,617, of 
which 112,942 were novels, 30,895 children’s 
stories and 11,359 other books for children. 
New registration 2054; total registration 7335, 

The work of rewriting the library catalog 
on cards of standard size has been begun. 

A full report is given of the detection and 
conviction of the young man who mutilated 
many library books (L. yj. 31: 239). 


Harvard University L. Ground was broken 
on Nov. 1 for an addition to Gore Hall, the 
library building of the university. It will be 
two stories high, and extends 29 feet from 
the north side of the main building. It is 
to be ready for use in October, 1907. 


Jamaica, L. I. The Jamaica branch of 
the Queens Borough Library was opened Nov. 
1. It occupies the ground floor of Fraternity 
Hall, on Herriman avenue. 

Lawrence (Mass.) F. P. L. (34th rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1905.) Added 2190; 
total 57,172. Issued, home use 108,381; ref- 
erence use 30,915. New registration 913. 
Receipts $16,882.62; expenses $16,882.62 (sal- 
aries $7655.00, books $2067.62, periodicals 
$505.38, binding and rebinding $1070.50, reut 
$1600, lighting $1069.56, fuel $569.60). 

There is a strong plea for a city appropri- 
ation of $15,000, $13,000 being the amount 
appropriated in 1905. The circulation and the 
reference use show an increase over 1905. 


Lincoln (Neb.) City L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing May 31, 1906.) Added 4224; total 19,- 
409. Issued, home use 119,560, of which 38,- 
763 were from the children’s room. New 
registration 2139; total registration 7144. 

A finding list was printed, the first since 
the library was burned in 1899, but it has had 
a very small sale, even at ten cents a copy. 
“The monthly bulletins and the card catalog 
are used much more than the finding list.” 

The reserving of fiction has been discon- 
tinued. 
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The library has adopted the “duplicate pay 
collection” system. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the 
library may erect a building in Central Park. 
The library board is considering asking Mr. 
Carnegie for $350,000 for the building. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. The Los Angeles 
Public Library, to quote the local press, “is 
so far as known the first to introduce a library 
republic.” This refers to the Senate recently 
established, whose constitution is as follows: 

First — This organization shall be known 
as the Library Senate of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Second — Its object shall be to promote the 
efficiency of the Los Angeles Public Library 
by regular formal consultation of all heads of 
departments, and all permanent assistants 
therein, with the iibrarian. Consultation with 
the board of library directors, with members 
of the staff and with other persons may be 
arranged as need arises. 

Third — This library senate shall be: com- 
posed ex Officio, of the librarian, the heads of 
all departments, the permanent assistants of 
all departments, end an elected representation 
from the general attendants to be elected by 
vote of that body, one each from the three 
classes into which these attendants are di- 
vided, in order of their seniority. 

Fourth — This library senate is an advis- 
ory body. Its recommendations and actions 
shall be subject always to approval by the 
librarian and the board of library directors. 

Fifth — The constitution and by-laws may 
be amended at any time upon two weeks’ no- 
tice by vote of a two-thirds majority of this 
senate; provided, that said amendments shall 
be first approved by the members of the board 
of library directors. 

By-laws are as follows: 

First — The officers of the library senate 
shall be president and clerk and standing 
committees. 

Second — The president and clerk shall be 
elected by two-thirds majority vote of the 
senate; the standing committees shall be ap- 
peinted by the president. 

Third — The library senate shall hold reg- 
ular meetings the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month, between the hours of 2 and 3 p.m. 

Fourth — Since the object of this fort- 
nightly session is the betterment of the ser- 
vice of this library, all attendants are invited 
and expected to co-operate. Suggestions 
should be made to the heads of departments 
for reference to the library senate. 

Fifth — This senate shall, in its discretion, 
call meetings of the entire staff; and, in its 
discretion, may request conferences with the 
library board. 

Sixth — No meetings shall be held in the 
absence of the president, unless by special re- 
quest of the board of library directors. 

Seventh—Any person may be invited to 
attend a session of the senate by unanimous 
vote of senators present. 
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A new rule has been adopted as to lost 
books, by which the library charges only “the 
price it actually cost the library” (which 
seems to mean the amount paid the book 
dealer, without the expense of entering, cata- 
loging, etc.), plus 10 per cent. for posting 
notices. 

The difficulties as to civil service examina- 
ticns are not yet entirely settled. 


New York P. L. (Rpt.—year ending 
June 30, 1906.) Added 58,887 v., 121.332 pm. 
Total in reference department (exclusive of 
265,461 pm.) 684,531 v.; in circulation de- 
partment 565,482 v.; in both 1,249,904 v. Is- 
sued, home use, from the 35 branches form- 
ing the circulation department, 4,752,628 v. 
Visitors to reference department 216,428 v. 
In the reference libraries 173,223 desk appli- 
cants consulted 778,652 v. 

Seven Carnegie branches have been opened 
(a total of 18), one is ready for opening, five 
more have buildings under way, and three 
new sites have been secured. 

Again there is a marked increase in all de- 
partments of the library. The circulation has 
made the enormous advance of 1,061,128 v.; 
the number of visitors to the reference de- 
partment has increased 16,190. The number 
of desk applicants has increased 13,528, or 
8 per cent., and 7 per cent. of this increase is 
in the Astor evening service for the first six 
months of 1906. 

On Jan. 1, 1906, this extension of the li- 
brary hours began, the Astor Library being 
kept open until 9 p.m. on weekdays, six of 
the circulation branches having the hour of 
evening closing changed from 9 to 10, and 12 
branch reading rooms being opened Sunday 
afternoon and evening. Dr. Billings states 
that it is too early yet to draw final conclu- 
sions as to the evening opening of the Astor 
Library. Observation shows that many of 
the evening users are those who come also in 
the daytime, and that many others are new 
to the library. The proportion and the value 
of the use may be shown later. The average 
number of volumes used by evening readers 
was 1.9, as against 4.9 for the day readers. 

“The small number of volumes called for 
per reader in evening service seems to indi- 
cate that more reading as reading is done at 
night and less research work involving ¢x- 
tensive investigation, a conclusion that agrees 
with the personal impressions of the desk 
attendants. 

“Qualitatively night reading differs as much 
from day reading as it does quantitatively. 
In both day and night service the group of 
American and English literature holds first 
rank and geography last. American history 
is second during the day, but eighth at night. 
Foreign literature is second at night, but 
fourth in day time. Economics and sociology 
are third during the day, but fourth at night. 
Applied science, technology, useful arts, etc., 
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is third at night, but only sixth during the 
day. Pure science is fifth in the day time, 
but ninth at night, its rank at night being 
taken by religion and philosophy, the latter 
group ranking seventh during the day. There 
is less demand at night for foreign history 
than during the day, its rank being eleventh 
at night and eighth in day time. But art and 
archeology, which ranks ninth in day service, 
rises to seventh at night. 

“Demand at the delivery desk for current 
periodicals differs strikingly from the de- 
mand for books recorded at the general desk, 
Readers of magazines demand first the tech- 
nical journals, next turn their attention to 
the general periodicals, illustrated weeklies, 
and the like; English and American serials 
renk third in the day time and fourth at 
night, art journals, etc, ranking third at 
night and fourth in day service. Then fol- 
low economics and sociology, and foreign lit- 
erature, as fifth and sixth. Science is seventh 
during the day, but drops to eighth at night, 
and religion and philosophy, eighth during the 
day, rises to seventh at night. Foreign his- 
tory, American history, geography, and orien- 
talia then follow in ninth to twelfth places.” 

Detailed reports are given of the activity 
of the many departments of the library, and 
full tables are appended. 

Pictures and plans are given of six of the 
new Carnegie buildings, showing an interest- 
ing variety, arising chiefly from differing con- 
ditions of site, surroundings, and so forth. 

The report on the new central building 
States that of the exterior marble work but 
about seven per cent. remains to be set. The 
lower portions of the building on Fifth avenue, 
40th and 42d streets, are finished as to the 
exterior, except the electric lights. Stack 
work was started July 15, 1905, but was de- 
layed by the housesmiths’ strike. Contracts 
for the general interior finish work, for the 
plumbing work, for the electrical equipment, 
and for the approaches work are all under 
consideration. 


New York P. L. The opening of a Car- 
negie building for the Webster branch, at 
1465 Avenue A, which took place on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 24, at 4 p.m., included some features 
of unusual interest. This library is in a Bo- 
hemian district, and the new building con- 
tains about 1600 volumes in this language, 
collected very largely through the interest of 
a representative advisory committee of Bo- 
hemians residing in the neighborhood. Ow- 
ing to the interest taken by persons of this 
nationality in the library, this committee was 
given charge of the musical part of the open- 
ing exercises, and these exercises also in- 
cluded an address by the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Thomas Capek, who spoke 
first in Bohemian and then in English. At 
the close of Mr. Capek’s address he presented 
on behalf of the committee an illuminated 
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set of resolutions to Mr. E. W. Gaillard, for 
many years at the head of the Webster Li- 
brary, testifying approval of his efforts on 
behalf of the Bohemian residents of the neigh- 
borhood. The building was turned over to 
the city in an address by Mr. John L. Cad- 
walader, of the library trustees, and was ac- 
cepted by Vice-President Elias Goodman, 
of the board of aldermen. The presiding othi- 
cer was Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, who also 
made an address on behalf of the East Side 
Settlement, under whose auspices the library 
was first opened on April 3, 1804. The set- 
tlement operated the library until its consoli- 
dation with the New York Public Library on 
Jan. 1, 1904, and has given it house room 
until its removal to the new building at this 
time. At the exercises twd forms of printed 
program were used, one in English and one 
in Bohemian. 

The building with its equipment cost about 
$65,000, exclusive of the site, which was fur- 
nished by the city. The branch will have on 
its shelves 19,571 volumes. 

About 10 more of the Carnegie library 
buildings are in various stages of construc- 
tion. 

On the principle that an exhibition is one 
of the best ways of bringing an important ac- 
cession to the notice of the public, the print 
department of the New York Public Library 
has placed on view in the Lenox Library 
building a selection of prints from the A. A. 
Hopkins collection of photographs of Italian 
works of art, which was deposited in the 
print room last summer. The entire collection 
comprises over 3000 pieces, of which about 
1200 are pictures of architecture and sculp- 
ture, while the rest, nearly 2000, are repro- 
ductions of Italian paintings. Of the latter, 
a number have been selected for exhibition. 
They include especially many portraits of 
notables, which add a personal interest to the 
artistic value. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. By the new val- 
uations of the tax commissioners the library 
will receive an increase toward maintenance 
of $24,000 a year. It receives one-third of a 
mill of the total valuation. The city has 
granted in addition $10,000, so that if this 
grant is not renewed the increase to the li- 
brary will be only $14,000. 

A geographical exhibition was opened in 
the library Oct. 27. It was primarily de- 
signed for the benefit of teachers and pupils 
of the public schools, but is of general in- 
terest. 

Newport, R. I. Redwood L. and Athe- 
neum, (176th rpt.— year ending July, 1906.) 
Added 808; total 40,042. Issued, home use 


14,257 (fict. 69.3 per cent.). 
The librarian suggests the establishment of 


a “duplicate pay collection.” 


Norwalk (Ct.) P. L. The library has been 
losing books for some time, and Charles W. 
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Brewitz, a young German, was at last dis- 
covered as the thief, having left two books at 
a boarding house. Although he has carefully 
removed all library marks, the members of 
the household suspected that they were library 
property and reported the matter. A search 
of his new room in South Norwalk revealed 
more books and he was at once arrested. He 
pleaded guilty, and said that he loved books, 
was too poor to buy them, and could not 
resist the temptation to acquire them. He 
was sentenced to 30 days in the Bridgeport 
jail, with costs. Some of the books were 
taken from the South Norwalk Library. 


Olneyville (R. J.) F. L. At the annual 
meeting Oct. 3 the librarian, Mrs. H. H. 
Richardson, presented a report showing a 
circulation for the year of 21,402. Volumes 
in library 9027. A children’s room has been 
established during the year. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) F. L. The new build- 
ing of the Frankford branch of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, at Frankford avenue 
and Overington street, was formally dedicated 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 2. Exercises were 
held in the lecture room, which was filled to 
its full capacity. 

William W. Foulkrod, candidate for Con- 
gress, spoke of the development of the library 
movement in Frankford, tracing it successive- 
ly from its modest inception about the year 
1820 to the establishment of the Frankford 
Library in conjunction with the Wright's In- 
dustrial and Beneficial Institute, and the later 
amalgamation with the Free Library in 1900. 

Mr. T. Comly Hunter, who gave the library 
site, made an address which was a plea for 
increased interest in education. Henry R. 
Edmunds, Esq., president of the Board of 
Education, also spoke, and the final address 
was made by Mr. John Thomson, librarian 
of the Free Library. 

The Frankford branch is the second com- 
pleted of the Carnegie buildings. It stands 
on a lot 66x 150. It is of brick, with light 
terra cotta trimmings, and cost $60,000. The 
auditorium is on the first floor, back of the 
main building, and has a separate entrance. 
The library contains 15,000 volumes. 

The West Philadelphia branch is already in 
use, and the Lehigh avenue branch will be 
dedicated shortly. The recent award of the 
contract for the Roxborough branch and the 
completion of the plans for one at Chestnut 
Hill and Wissahickon makes 10 in all, or 
one-third of the number ultimately contem- 
plated by Mr. Carnegie’s gift. 


(Quincy, Mass. Thomas Crane L. (35th 
rpt., 1905.) Added, by purchase, 528, re- 
placed 231, gifts 117; total in library not 
given. Issued, home use 85,058. New regis- 
tration 1057; total registration 

“Nothing has happened to intermit the 
work of the library, which has gone steadily 
and quietly on.” 
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Rensselaer (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.—year 
ending Aug. 31, 1906.) Added 1145; total 
4298. Issued, home use 14,899. Total num- 
ber of borrowers 615. 

A lecture course was carried on during the 
year. 

St. Paul (Minn.) P. L. (24th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1905.) Added g102; total 
80,248. Issued, home use 263,051. Reference 
room attendance 22,445. New registration 
10,890; total registration 18,206. Receipts 
$07,794.25; expenses $71,101,22 (salaries 
$17,684.39, books and periodicals $12,956.53, 
binding $<914.30, light and power $2781.13, 
heat $1848.14). 

“In this, as in all libraries, it is impossible 
to supply the demand for new fiction. This 
has been somewhat obviated by a pay collec- 
tion of the most popular novels, for which 
five cents a week is charged.” 

Sandusky, O. Carnegie L. For the second 
time within a few months vandals broke into 
the Carnegie Library Sept. 28, and completely 
ransacked the building, pulling down books 
and breaking open desks. They did not take 
money or stamps which they found. There 
is no clue to the miscreants. 

San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. On Oct. 9 an 
injunction was issued, at the request of the 
Board of Library Trustees, to restrain the 
Board of Public Works from erecting on the 
library site on Van Ness avenue any building 
or buildings for use for any other purpose 
than as a public library and reading room. 
This action was called forth by the plan of 
the Board of Public Works to erect a tem- 
porary city hall on the library site. In issuing 
the injunction Judge James M. Seawell said: 

“It could not by any reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the charter have been intended by its 
framers that the proceeds of a bonded in- 
debtedness could be applied to any other pur- 
pose than that for which such indebtedness 
was incurred. To hold otherwise would be 
to defeat the popular will, as expressed at the 
bend election, and frustrate the purpose for 
which the election was held and the indebted- 
ness incurred. The bonds and their proceeds 
became a trust fund to be used only for li- 
brary purposes, and the land purchased be- 
came impressed with a public trust which the 
Board of Supervisors has no power to change. 
... If the Board of Supervisors may have 
the use of the land for a city hall, it has equal 
power to use the remaining proceeds of the 
library bonds for the erection of a city hall.” 

Superior (Wis.) P. L. (17th rpt.—year 
ending June 30, 1006.) Added 1782; total 
15,966. Issued, home use, 62,307. New reg- 
istration 1800; total registration 4749. Re- 
ceipts $9907.60; expenses $5764.77 (salaries 
$2581.92, books $1003.86, periodicals $212; 
binding $344.45, heat $228.88, light and water 

) 


The fiction percentage was 70. 
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“The books other than fiction read by the 
adults divide themselves easily into three 
classes: those read by the general reader; 
those read by the student and club worker, 
and those read by the mechanic and artisan. 
Of this last class of books those on railroad 
subjects have been the most read. Many new 
readers came for them after a list of such 
books was posted in the roundhouses, but all 
the technical books have been well used, even 
some trade catalogs that were put in by way 
of experiment.” 

There is a map of the city, showing the 16 
distributing centers of the library. 


University of California L., Berkeley. The 
regents of the University of California 
adopted on Sept. 20 the report of the com- 
mission on the future organization, mainte- 
nance and regulation of the Bancroft Library, 
recommending the establishment of an Acad- 
emy of Pacific Coast History on the lines of 
the British Museum, under the supervision of 
the regents and with the Bancroft collection 
as a nucieus. 

The new academy will eventually be in- 
stalled in the new University Library, for 
which the late Charles F. Dole left $750,000. 
The expenses of its maintenance are esti- 
mated at $10,000 a year, which will be met by 
the formation of a council to consist of per- 
sons willing to subscribe $500 a year each for 
a period not to exceed three years. It will be 
under the immediate care of a curator and 
staff of assistants. 

Pending the formation of the council, the 
present commission, consisting of Rudolph 
Taussig, J. C. Rowell, H. Morse Stephens 
and Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
the university, will remain in power. 


University of Maine L., Orono. The new 
library building, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, was 
formally dedicated on Nov. 2. Mr. Carnegie’s 
original gift was $50,000, to which he later 
added $5000 for furniture. The building is 
of Hallowell granite, of a modified Greek type 
of architecture. The main building is 30 x 96, 
and the stack room at the rear 42x 32. The 
interior is finished in Flemish oak. The 
stack capacity is 73,000 volumes, the library 
now containing about 35,000. The building is 
placed on a very beautiful site at the south 
end of the campus. The main address at the 
dedicatory exercises was made by the libra- 
rian of the university, Ralph K. Jones, who 
spoke on “The relation of the university li- 
brary to the state.” 


Valley Falls (N. Y.) F. L. A provisional 
charter was granted to the library at the 
meeting of the State Board of Regents in 
October. 


Wauseon (O.) Carnegie L. The dedica- 
tion of the $10,000 Carnegie Library took 
place Nov, 1. The building is of the old 
Dutch architecture. 
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British Museum L. (Return—year end- 
ing March 31, 1906.) There were 214,940 
visits to the reading-room, 21,857 to the news- 
paper-room, 286 to the map-room, 10,623 to 
the department of manuscripts, 3552 to the 
department of Oriental printed books and 
manuscripts and 8614 to the print-room. 
There was a decrease of 11,383 from the 
number for 1904-1905. 

31,752 volumes and pamphlets were added 
during the year, 64,069 parts of volumes (in- 
cluding periodical numbers), 1275 maps in 
8508 sheets, and 8222 musical publications. 
228,638 numbers of the newspapers of the 
United Kingdom were received; 35,525 num- 
bers of colonial and foreign newspapers have 
been given and 15,263 Bought. 3965 other 
articles (broadsides, parliamentary papers, 
etc.) have been added. The total number of 
articles added, exclusive of newspapers, was 
109,283. 

Acquisitions of interest were 90 English and 
Scotch books printed before 1640, and 42 for- 
eign incunabula. The department of manu- 
scripts added 220 mss., 300 charters and 
rolls, 208 detached seals and casts. The Ori- 
ental department added 1379 books and 102 
mss. That of prints added 3984 pieces. 


Frankfort a. M.  Freiherrlich Carl von 
Rothschilds’che éffentliche Bibliothek. The 
library has issued a report for 1901-1905, 
summarizing the activities and results of five 
years’ work. 

A matter of special interest is the agree- 
ment between this library and the Stadtbib- 
liothek (city library), of Frankfort, accord- 
ing to which the former relinquished its books 
on archeology to the city library, while the 
latter in turn gave up its works on compara- 
tive philology and on the Romance and Ger- 
manic languages, each library binding itself to 
leave to the other the further cultivation of 
the field thus relinquished. This marks an 
extension of a plan of co-operation not un- 
krown in our country. Special care is taken 
in the matter of safeguards against fire; also, 
the shelf-list is kept in a fire-proof case, in 
order to have a record for insurance com- 
p-nies in case of necessity. The library is 
open daily, on weekdays from 11-1 and 4-8, 
Sunday from 10-1. Books cannot be ordered 
in advance. The new rules of 1901-02 fix the 
age at which persons are admitted at 17. 
During 1905 the library was open on 349 days; 
daily average, 80 readers; total of readers for 
the year, 28,076. Volumes used in the li- 
brary, 13,582; volumes issued for home use, 
16,326; total, 29,008. The two classes most 
vsed were literature of various countries 
(7439 volumes) and art (4126 volumes). In- 
cidentally, we are informed that according 
to section 6 of the rules, works in belles- 
lettres are issued only for scientific purposes. 
The record of interlibrary loans shows 225 
volumes sent out and 197 volumes sent for. 
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It is to be noted also that this evidently well- 
regulated library is one of those which co- 
cperate in the work of the bureau of informa- 
tion instituted in connection with the Prus- 
sian Gesamtkatalog. F. W. 


Islington, England. The first of the five 
Carnegie libraries of Islington was opened 
on Sept. 21. It departs from the customary 
usage in Great Britain in being an open ac- 
cess library, and has also a children’s room. 
No newspapers are to be taken except the 
Times and the local papers, but the “situa- 
tions vacant” advertisements from the prin- 
cipal advertising papers are posted in the hall. 
There is a lecture room, with a capacity of 
150. In the first three weeks of the library 
the number of borrowers reached almost 
10,000, and registration was at one time closed 
in the children’s room. 

Wellington (New Zealand) P. L. A valu- 
able collection of birds, fishes and animals 
has been given the library by Mr. E. W. 
Petherick, and is on inspection at the New- 
town branch. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Bernardsville, N. J. The library has re- 
ceived from F, P. Olcott $200 for the pur- 
chase of books, 


Columbia University, N. Y. City. The li- 
brary has received $500 for the purchase of 
books, from Isaac N. Seligman, of the class 
of 1876, 


Dartmouth Coilege, Hanover, N. H. By 
the will of the late Rev. Edmund F. Slafter 
Dartmouth College receives $1000 for a li- 
brary fund. The Rev. Mr. Slafter was an 
Episcopal clergyman, who left a large part of 
his estate, directly or in trust, to various or- 
ganizations for library purposes. The exact 
sums and their destination are noted sepa- 
rately in this column. 


Ellsworth (Me.) City L. Ex-Mayor John 
De Laitre, of Minneapolis, has given his 
native city $3000 worth of stock, paving 6 per 
cent., for the use of the library. He suggests 
that the income be used for new books. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. The library of the school is to receive 
one-half of the net income of a trust fund to 
be created from the estate of the Rev. Ed- 
mund F. Slafter (amount not stated). 


Foxboro, Mass. Boyden L. By the will of 
Mrs. S. Almira Alden, to become operative on 
the death of her son, Erastus C. Alden, the 
library receives $500 for new books. 


Genoa, ill. Samuel Stiles has given $1000 
for a public library and reading room, for 
which rooms have been taken, on a 10-year 
lease, over the Farmers’ State Bank. 
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Halifax (N. S.) City L. The will of the 
late Jairus Hart includes a bequest of $10,000 
for the purchase of books for the city library, 
on condition that the city authorities provide 
a suitable building for the library. 


Hillsdale, Mich. The gift of the late C. T. 
Mitchell, noted in the October issue, includes 
his house for a building and $10,000 as a fund 
for books and maintenance. 

Massachusetts Diocesan L. By the will of 
the late Rev. Edmund F. Slafter one-half his 
estate, after payment of legacies, is left in 
trust for the diocesan library. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 
Mass. The society receives $500 by the will 
of the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter. 


Monmouth, Ill. Warren County L. Assoc. 
The executors of the estate of the late Dr. 
Henry Tubbs, of Kirkwood, have offered to 
build for the library a building to cost not 
less than $40,000. The conditions are that the 
association shall raise $10,000, to be used 
either in purchasing the site, in furnishing 
the building or in increasing the endowment 
fund, and that the building be placed on the 
Dr. Sherrick property, East Broadway. 


Nashua (N. H.) P. L. In 1904 a bequest 
of $50,000 was received from Daniel Hussey, 
$40,000 to be used for a building and $10,000 
for a book fund. The will was made in 1871, 
and at the time it became effective Nashua 
already had a library building. A com- 
promise has been effected with the heirs, and 
$15,000 is now available, and has been made 
the Daniel Hussey fund for the purchase of 
books. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc., 
Boston, Mass. The society receives $500 for 
library purposes by the will of the late Rev. 
Edmund F. Slafter. 

New Haven (Ct.) P. L. Mrs. Mary B. 
Ives, widow of Hoadley B. Ives, has offered, 
“if the city will provide a suitable site, to 
provide a sum of money which in the opinion 
of her advisers is sufficient to construct a 
library building which shall be an ornament 
to the city and worthy of the site.” Her at- 
torney mentions $300,000 as the probable cost 
of the building. Mrs. Ives had made pro- 
vision for this purpose in her will, but the 
present need for a building is so great that 
she decided to make the gift at once. The 
library board has accepted the gift, as far as 
it has the power to do so, and there is no 
doubt that the board of aldermen will com- 
plete the acceptance. 

Norfolk (Va.) P. L. The library receives 
$1000 from the estate of the late Edward W. 
James. 

Oakham, Mass. Mrs. Celia E. Fobes and 
her daughter, Mrs. Harriet F. Gifford, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., have given $6000 to Oak- 
ham for the erection of a public library. It 
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was voted to accept the gift at a town meet- 
ing held Nov. 7. 

Santa Paula, Cal. Nathan W. Blanchard 
has offered $10,000 to the city for a building 
for a public library, to be known as the Dean 
Hobbs Blanchard Memorial, on condition 
that $5000 more be raised. 

Shelby, O. Marvin Memorial L, $2000 has 
been given the library by an unknown donor. 
It is to be used for the improvement of the 
library building and the erection of an addi- 
tion to it. 

Stoneham (Mass.) F. P. L. The town has 
accepted the bequest of Georgiana M. Dike for 
library purposes. 

Thetford, Vt. Latham L. The library re- 
ceives $500 by the will of the late Rev. Ed- 
mund F. Slafter. 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va. The college library receives $2000 by the 
will of the late Edward W. James. 


Librarians 


ALEXANDER, William H., of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has been 
appointed assistant in the Library of the As- 
sociation of the Bar, New York. For the 
past year Mr, Alexander has been assistant 
in the law section of the New York State 
Library. 

Bett, Miss Marion C., Illinois, 1906, has 
been appointed assistant cataloger in the Bryn 
Mawr College Library. 

Briscoe, Miss Ellen D., graduate of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1896, has 
resigned her position as assistant in the New 
York State Library to become instructor in 
the Drexel Institute Library School. 


Crorton, F. Blake, for nearly twenty-four 
years provincial librarian of Nova Scotia, re- 
tired from office Oct. 1. In 1897 Mr. Crofton 
was one of the vice-presidents of the Inter- 
national Library Conference, held in London. 

Curtis, Miss Florence R., New York State 
Library School, 1808, has resigned her po- 
sition at Potsdam, N. Y., to become librarian 
of the Saratoga Atheneum Library. 


Dononve, Miss Annie F., for some time 
assistant librarian, has been appointed by the 
government of Nova Scotia provincial libra- 
rian, to succeed Mr. F. B. Crofton. 

Duren, Miss Fanny, who was for some time 
an assistant in the Iowa Library Commission, 
has been appointed librarian of the two Car- 
negie libraries of Waterloo, Ia. 


Garpner, Miss Jane, Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1902, has been appointed head of the 
circulating department of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Public Library. 

Goss, Miss Edna L., Illinois, 1902, has _re- 
signed her position as librarian of the IIli- 
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nois State Library of Natural History to ac- 
cept a position in the cataloging department 
of the Bryn Mawr College Library, where 
she will help with the revision of the catalog. 


Goutpinc, Philip S., of the New York 
State Library School, 1 has resigned 
his position as cataloger in the Library of 
Congress to become catalog librarian at the 
University of Illinois. 

Groves, Miss Charlotte E., B.L.S., New 
York State Library School, 1903, has resigned 
her position as assistant classifier in the New 
York State Library to become assistant in 
the catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Hemans, Miss Ida M., of the New York 
State Library School, 1905-6, is organizing 
the Public School Library of Naples, N. Y. 


Henry, Miss Eugenia M., B.L.S. New 
York State Library School, class of 1906, has 
been appointed assistant in Clark University 
Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Herron, Miss Winifred A., of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1896, has 
been appointed assistant in the Public Li- 
brary at Troy, N. Y 

Huuts, Miss Julia E., of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1907, has been 
appointed general assistant in the New York 
State Library. 

Hiss, Miss Sophie K., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has been 
appointed assistant in the catalog department 
of the New York State Library. 


Howe, Miss Elizabeth S., Pratt Institute 
Library School, 1904, has resigned her posi- 
tion with the Brooklyn Public Library to 
return to the Princeton University Library. 


Laurie, Charles F., curator of the Erie 
(Pa.) Public Library Museum, died on Oct. 
24, after a lingering illness. He had held his 
position since 1899, and had made the work of 
importance. 

Leonarp, Miss Mabel E., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the New 
York State Library to become a cataloger in 
the Library of Congress. 


Maruer, Isaac, of Chelten Hills, celebrated 
his tooth birthday on Oct. 27. Mr. Mather 
became a member of the Abington Library 
Association of Jenkintown seventy-nine years 
ago, and for fifty-three years was its presi- 
dent. On the occasion of his centenary he 
was presented with an engrossed set of reso- 
lutions by the Library Association, recounting 
his services to the library. 


Montcomery, Miss Florence P., of the New 
York State Library School, 1904-5, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the Forbes 
Library, Northampton, Mass., to become cat- 
aloger and general assistant in the Roswell 
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y Memorial Library at Watertown, 


Ratupone, Miss Georgia, Pratt Institute 
Library School, 1906, has been engaged as 
assistant by the Utica Public Library. 


Rupp, Miss Julia, Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1906, has been appointed librarian of 
the Carnegie Library, Oil City, Pa. 


Sawyer, Miss Ethel, Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1906, has been appointed librarian of 
the Stevens Point (Wis.) Norman School. 


Severance, H. O., assistant librarian of 
the University of Michigan, has been appoint- 
ed to the librarianship. He has been connect- 
ed with the library for nine years. 


SuHeErwoop, Miss Grace M., formerly con- 
nected with the Brown University Library, 
has been appointed assistant in the Rhode 
Island State Library. 

Spencer, Miss Irma M., of the New York 
State Library School, 1905-6, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in Vassar College Library. 


Sterra, Miss Julia, of the New York State 
Library School, class of 1907, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the catalog department 
of the New York State Library. 

Tuomas, Miss Helen M., of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has been 
appointed reference assistant in the Library 
of the University of Michigan. 

Stevens, Edward F., Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1903, has resigned his position in the 
Yale University Library to accept the head- 
ship of the Applied Science Reference Room 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Tuomas, Rev. Joseph C., librarian of the 
Methodist Historical Society, died recently 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y. During the Civil 
War Mr. Thomas was chaplain of the 88th 
Illinois Infantry, and he secured for his regi- 
ment, and afterward for the army hospitals, 
good reading matter in place of the poor and 
vicious matter available when he first under- 
took the work. In 1863 he was made “Gen- 
eral Reading Agent for the Army of the 
Cumberland,” and then organized the “Loan 
library system,” to furnish libraries to ll 
parts of the Federal armies. He prepared 
215 libraries, each containing 125 volumes, and 
70 additional libraries, containing 75 volumes 
each, a total of 285 distinct libraries, a total 
of 32,125 volumes, containing 3285 distinct 
works on different subjects, the most valuable 
being duplicated. He secured the placing of 
these in general hospitals, at the permanent 
posts, in large forts, with separate regi- 
ments, on war vessels, at the principal army 
stations of the Christian Commission, and at 
other available places. In the final breaking 
up of hospitals and camps resulting from the 
close of the war many of these collections 
were lost, but enough were saved to supply 
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more than fifty permanent posts and forts in 
different parts of the country and place 25 
libraries on warships, and for a long period 
afterward these were in almost daily use. In 
1892 Mr. Thomas became librarian of the 
Methodist Book Concern and of the Histor- 
ical Society, two positions later merged into 
one. Mr. Thomas was for many years a 
member of the New York Library Club. 


Wricurt, Charles E., Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1897, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Carnegie Institute, Duquesne, Pa., 
where he has been assistant librarian for 
several years. 


Cataloging and Classification | 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LonpoN LipRARY 
Dr. Hagberg Wright’s third 
supplement to the big catalogue of the Lon- 
don Library comprises the additions made 
from Jan, 1, 1905, to March 1 of the present 
year. There is no relaxing in the severely 
systematic method of cataloging. The chief 
feature of this part is the exhaustive manner 
in which the contents of certain works are 
dealt with. 

In addition to the new supplement, Dr. 
Wright has just issued a list of periodicals, 
publications of academies and learned socie- 
ties, annuals, and dictionaries on the shelves 
and tables of the reading room of the London 
Library. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation. In C. 
W. Bardeen’s catalog of Henry Barnard’s 
books it is stated that volume 25 of the 
American Journal of Education consists of 
the report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1879. The copy in the John Crerar Li- 
brary consists of the report for 1876; those 
in the Chicago Public Library and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library consist of the re- 
port for 1880. The copy in the Newberry 
Library does consist of the report for 18709. 
It would be interesting to know what sets of 
this journal in other libraries contain as vol- 
ume 25.—Note from the John Crerar Library. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic. Ministerio de rela- 
ciones exteriores y culto. Catalogo de la 
biblioteca, mapoteca y archivo del minis- 
terio de relaciones exteriores y culto. 
Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos de la peni- 
tenciaria nacional, 1905. 6+555 p. 26cm. 

AustraLia. Parliament. Catalogue of the 
library of the parliament from its com- 
mencement to May, 1906. Melbourne, J. 
Kemp, 1906. 7+227 p. 24%4cm. 

INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS AND ACTUARIES, 
Glasgow. Catalogue of the books in the 
library of the Institute of Accountants and 
Actuaries in Glasgow. Glasgow, printed 
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for the Institute by W. Hodge & Co., 1906. 
8+ 334 p. 25¥2cm. 

Lunp University, Sweden. Odmanska do- 
nationen till Universitets bibliothek. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1906. [4]+104 p. O. 


A catalog of the books on psychiatry and 
neurology included in the medical library 


given to the university by Professor Svante 
Odman in 1901, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the directorship of Lund Hospital 
and his professorship at the university. 


Bibliograpby 


Borpeaux, Henry. Britsch, Amédée. Henry 
Bordeaux; biographie critique. Paris, E. 
Sansot & Co., 1906. 67 p. 19cm. 
Bibliographie, p. [65]-67. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georces. Le Blond, Maurice. 
Georges Clemenceau; biographie critique. 
Paris, E. Sansot & Co., 1906. 56 p. 1844cm. 
Bibliographie, signed Ad. B. (i.e., Ad. van 

Bever), p. [51]-56. 

CotumsiA River Inprans. Lewis, Albert 
Buell. Tribes of the Columbia Valley and 
the coast of Washington and Oregon. (/n 
Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, September, 1906. 1 :147-209.) 
This article is followed by a four-page an- 

notated bibliography. 

Corrfe, Francors. Gaubert, Ermest. Fran- 
gois Coppée; biographie critique. Paris, 
E, Sansot & Co., 1906. 70 p. 18!4cm. 
Bibliographie, signed Ad. van Bever. pp. 

[57]-70. 

FLorENTINE Guitps. Staley, Edgcumbe. The 
guilds of Florence; illustrated after minia- 
tures in illuminated manuscripts and Flor- 
entine woodcuts. London, Methuen & Co., 
[1906.] 23+622 p. 26cm. 

Bibliography, p. 585-599. : 
Fo.x-Lore. Thomas, N. W. Bibliography 

of folk-lore, 1905. 

The Folk-Lore Society of London has re- 
cently published in pamphlet form a bibliog- 
raphy of the folk-lore for 1905. This is clas- 
sified and annotated and is followed by an 
index of authors and subjects, together with 
a list of periodicals. The bibliography com- 
prises 36 pages of the same size as the Folk- 
Lore Journal, 

France. Hauser, Henri. Les sources de 
Vhistoire de France. xvie siécle (1494- 
1610). Paris, A. Picard et Fils, 1906. v. 1. 
23cm. 

Contents: v. 1, 
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d’Italie. Charles vir. et Louis xm (1494- 

1515). 

Geocrapny. Verein fiir Erdkunde, Leipsig- 
Bibliothek. Katalog der bibliothek des Ve- 
reins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig hrsg. von 
Dr. Rudolf Reinhard. Leipzig, C. G, Nau- 
mann, 1905. 8+531 p. 23cm. 

HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. Riedl, F: A his- 
tory of Hungarian literature. N. Y., Ap- 
pleton, 1906. 7-+293 p. D. 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Great Britain. Patent 
Office. Library. Class list and index of 
the periodical publications in the Patent 
Office Library. Ed. 2. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1906. 291+7 p. 16cm. 

Necro. Library of Congress. Select list of 
references on the negro question; comp. 
under the direction of A. P. C. Griffin. 
Second issue. Wash., D. C., Gov. print. 
Office, 1906. 61 p. 1. O. 

Penrietp, S. L. Pirsson, L. V. Samuel 
Lewis Penfield. (Jn American Journal of 
Science, November, 1906. 22:353-367.) 
This article is followed by a chronological 

bibliography on the writings of S. L, Pen- 

field from 1877 to 1906. Nearly all of these 
titles are on ‘mineralogy. 

Printinc. Hatch, Lewis. A few books for 
the student of books and printing. (/n The 
Printing Art, October, 1906. 8:97-100.) 
A useful selected annotated list on the his- 

tory and principles of typography. Very ex- 

pensive books as a rule have been omitted, 
and nearly all are such as are in print. The 
list is a suggestive and valuable one for libra- 
ries that wish to strengthen this department. 

Unrtep States Navy. Harbeck, C: T. Con- 
tribution to the bibliography of the history 
of the United States navy. Cambridge, 
Mass., privately printed at the Riverside 
Press, 1906. 8+247 p. 4°. 

This admirably printed and arranged bib- 
liography is most comprehensive in scope. 
Part 1 covers the history proper, under some 
twenty headings, chronologically arranged. 
Part 2 (one-half of the book) covers a variety 
of collateral subjects, such as Biography, 
Court martial, Cruises and exploring expedi- 
tions, Marine corps, Naval academy, Organi- 
zation and administration of the navy, etc. 
These subjects are arranged alphabetically 
by the headings that Mr. Harbeck has chosen 
for his divisions. At the end are sections on 
The flag, Fiction and Poetry. 

United States government documents 
through the year 1808 have been analyzed, 
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and the individual documents recorded under 
the proper subjects. 

In a very few cases there are brief annota- 
tions. A satisfactory subject index is given, 
but there is no author index. 


Hotes and Queries 


Pacinc oF System.— Librarians who are 
binding their files of System may experience 
seme difficulty with the pagination in volume 
9, January-June, 1906. In our copy the cor- 
rect pagination runs thus: pp. 1-516, 549-552, 
483-658. I thought you might be interested in 
these facts, as some one else may have the 
same difficulty that we had in getting the 
parts together. H. O. SEVERANCE, 
Library University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

DyNAMo TENDING.—In 1894 Frederick J. 
Drake & Company, of Chicago, published “Dy- 
namo tending for engineers, or electricity for 
engineers,” by Henry C. Horstmann and Vic- 
tor H. Tousley. In 1905 the same firm pub- 
lished the “Twentieth century hand-book for 
steam engineers and electricians,” by C. F. 
Swingle, with part 3 as-an electrical — 
by Henry C. Horstmann and Victor H. Tous- 
ley. The electrical division of the latter work 
is the same as “Dynamo tending for engi- 
neers,” printed from the same plates. 

“GROLIER SOCIETY” PUBLICATIONS. — The 
following communication has been received 
from a librarian: 

Recently our library acquired, through an 
agent of the “Grolier Society” a 12-volume 
edition of Maspero’s “Egypt,” though it is not 
our custom to buy subscription books. 

When received it was discovered that the 
first nine volumes of it were identical with 
Maspero’s “History of the ancient east,” in 
three volumes, which we have cataloged un- 
der its several titles — “Dawn of civilization,” 
“Struggle of the nations,” and “Passing of 
the empires.” 

Is it generally known that these two works 
are the same? Is it possible to obtain re- 
dress? I think such a fraud should be w idely 
condemned. 

Mrs. HAmer.—A letter recently received 
from Mr. S. H. Hamer, of London, may be of 
interest to catalogers who have had difficulty 
in identifying Phillis Browne, A. G. Payne 
and Olive Patch: 

Mr. Hamer writes that his mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Sharp Hamer, wrote under the pseud- 
onym “Phillis Browne,” and is the author of 
“Sunny Spain,” “Dictionary of dainty break- 
fasts,” etc. When writing “Sunny Spain” 
Mrs. Hamer used the pseudonym “ Olive 
Patch,” and the confusion of her name with 
that of A. G. Payne was occasioned by her 
collaboration with Mr. Payne. 

MARGARET MANN, 
Chief Cataloger, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
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